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FOREWORD 



Tills book is not addressed to fathers. They wonld not have 
time to read it. Who ever heard of fathers in congress, con- 
ferring over the best methods of training diildren, comparing 
foods, and schools, and books, and experiences, striving to learn 
from one another what might best be done for the next genera- 
tion? Fathers are too busily occupied in earning the living of 
the children to spend time and thought in this costly way. 
They leave the whole responsibility of child-training, during 
the early and formative years, in the capable and competent 
hands of mothers. Mothers have their clubs and their con- 
Cpresses. Mothers in thousands of homes mold and shape the 
future citizens of the country. 

Yet far be it from me to ignore or forget the claims of father- 
hood. A father is his child's defender, his model, his court of 
last resort. A home without a father, children brought up by 
the mother only, because death has snatched away the father, 
are objects of pity. The influence of both parents is needed 
for the symmetrical development of childhood. 

The masA province is in the open. The womanii is eternally 
within the home. She touches the finer issues, she holds the 
keys of destiny. As she impresses her sons and daughters, so 
will they be stamped for all time. 

This book is a Mendly message to mothers, to those who 
believe in the life simple and the life beautiful, to those who 
think this a good world to live in, and who would fain bring up 
their children to adorn it. I have had the confidences of many 
mothers. I know how true they are, and sometimes how tried, 
and I send them my note of cheer in the midst of their toiling 
days. 

The American mother,— God bless her ! 
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RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 



THE MATERNAL ATTITUDE 

"You may like to look over this book." 
The book's owner handed it to me with a 
look of shy and conscious pride. Shabbily 
bound and not very well printed, it was yet 
an evident treasure. In the house there 
were many books, overflowing the shelves, 
piled on the tables, meeting one at every 
turn. One felt that wherever else the fam- 
ily had to skimp and save, they would as 
willingly go without daily bread as daily 
books, and one was prepared to see the 
children familiar with literary names, and 
as anxious for a new book as their father 
and mother for more land or more china. 
At the table the whole family talked in most 

animated fashion about the heroine of a 

1 
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popular serial, and to one naughty child, the 
character of the capricious fictitious person- 
age was held up as a warning. Wide- 
awake, eager, earnest, thriving, typically 
American, the friends with whom I was 
staying had not lost in ten generations the 
feeling of complacent satisfaction in their 
clan which their first progenitor on our soil 
had brought with him in the little ship that 
carried him across the sea. 

Genealogies, except to those immediately 
concerned, are dull reading. No chapters 
in the Bible are so frequently skipped as 
those old records which tell how Abraham 
begat Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob, and so 
on. Yet the lineage of a royal house has 
its value to all time; the potential charm of 
good birth never wears out; to the end of 
the day, we Americans shall rejoice if our 
fathers fought and won laurels somewhere 
under the flag. Never mind in what war 
they fought, Colonial, Revolutionary, Mex- 
ican, Civil, Spanish, in the days to come, 
around peaceful boards, their children will 
glory in their names and deeds. 
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It was a genealogy of which my little 
hostess was proud, and, reading it page by 
page, I did not wonder. For her forebears 
had been mighty men of valor, who had 
stamped then* personality on the growing 
states. They had been wise in comisel, 
quick with the word and the blow, had been 
soldiers, judges, clergymen, college presi- 
dents, and people of account in their envi- 
ronment, no matter where it happened to 
be. 

I looked with interest in the pages, read- 
ing the names of children who came in 
quick succession into the pioneer homes of 
New England. "Gideon, Daniel, Esther, 
Jeremiah, Hannah, Susannah, Prudence, 
Mary," ran the names of one set of chil- 
dren, all bom before the Revolution. 
"Betsy, Nancy, Daniel, Almira, Edwin, 
Manila, Electra, Charles," — ^in that order 
follow another family of cousins. These 
are small families, — the ordinary Amer- 
ican family of the eighteenth century was 
composed of eight children. Larger fam- 
ily groups rose to twelve and fourteen, and 
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the mortality appeared to be small in the 
sturdy, red-blooded stock from which these 
children sprang. A little later, as life be- 
came easier, and more luxurious, there be- 
gan a revolt against the large family. 

It has been left until very lately to our 
immigrant population to have the old fash- 
ion of many children in the home. The 
babies of the foreign-born residents of New 
York or Chicago, in the neighborhoods 
where poverty hobnobs with squalor, are a 
thronging multitude. Watch the Italian 
peasant-mother with her clustering brood, 
or the blue-eyed Dane or Finn with hers. 
But the usual American family has dimin- 
ished in numbers, until two, or at most 
three, have completed it according to the 
American ideal. 

There have been not a few reasons for 
this change. As life has grown complex 
and luxuries have multiplied, women have 
more and more been reluctant to accept the 
burdens and undergo the drudgery conse- 
quent on rearing a family^ The cost of a 
family has been more anxiously counted. 
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Women of narrow means have felt that 
they could not be tied by the stnng that 
tethered them to a crib. Women of wealth 
and fashion have been unwilling to resign 
their freedom even transiently, and have re- 
belled at the interruptions made by children 
in their Uves of pleasure and excitement. 
So marked was the attitude of hostility, so 
positive the dislike to the rearing of a family 
on the part of many otherwise conscientious 
women, that press and pulpit observed it, 
and the medical profession at one time ut- 
tered a very strenuous and emphatic pro- 
test. Women were warned that the crime 
of destroying an unborn life was murder. 
The note of solemn warning was urgently 
needed. 

Not very long ago, one often heard 
commiseration expressed for the yoimg 
mother who bore her children rapidly. 
"Poor thing!" her friends would say, with 
down-dropped eyes and sorrowful inflec- 
tion. Gradually a change has become per- 
ceptible. Take any little suburban village 
where the cottages stand embowered in 
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vines, with gardens rioting in bloom up to 
the doors, and the children are as evident as 
the roses. The perambulator and the 
white-capped nurse dispute the way with 
men hurrying to business. Quaint little 
people in caps and frocks escort their papas 
to the train. Young mothers, beautiful as 
the morning, exchange greetings on the 
road, and the new baby, as a matter of 
course, arrives when Little Sister or Little 
Brother is rounding the promontory 
marked Two Years Old. Nobody is 
sorry for the Blisses who have a houseful of 
children, the row of shining heads like steps 
in a stairway, but everybody is sorry for the 
Rues, whose children have died one by one, 
and there is nearly as much pity for the 
Lacklands, who are so devoted, and so fine, 
and so well-to-do, but who have no children 
at all. 

The mothers are not sorry for themselves 
when life's coronation comes, making them 
blessed above other women. Better than 
formerly is it understood that for her who 
is in sanctuary, in the happy waiting days, 
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joy-bells are invisibly swinging. She hears 
their faint vibration in her heart. One 
mother has written of the unborn, 

" Thoa art my very own 

A part of me, 
Bone of my bone 

And flesh of my flesh. 
And thou shalt be 

Heart of my heart, 
And brain of my brain, 

In years that are to come to me and thee.'^ 

To none but a mother is it given to enter 
life's Holy of Holies. The subtle, strange 
bewildering thing that has ennobled her 
brings with it a dower of gladness and 
beauty like nothing that words can paint. 
The ineffable untranslatable glory of life 
has been poured into a human soul. 

With every child, there comes to the 
mother a cleansing process that implies re- 
newal of strength and beauty. The mother 
of six looks younger at forty than her un- 
inarried sister whose life has been one of 
i^hysical.ease, or than her married sister to 
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whom no child has been given. Whatever 
is in the order of Nature secures Nature's 
blessing. A full nursery means a less 
weary, less worn and anxious motherhood 
for her who presides over it, than does a 
nursery with only one or two occupants. 
The cares and tremors of the hen with one 
chicken are proverbial 

The attitude of reluctance and protest, of 
anger and dismay and dread, has passed, 
and the maternal attitude has become one 
of wistful and reverential waiting for the 
day of supreme happiness. The hours that 
lead to the summit, to the red-letter day 
when the birth-hour shall strike, are proces- 
sional. The mother stays in the open air, 
she reads, she sings, she hears good music, 
she looks at noble pictures, she laughs and 
plays with children, "for the sake," as one 
mother told me, "of the little one that is 
coming." As the weeks pass, her beauty 
gains in dignity. She is like an expanding 
and unfolding rose. 

A girl who belonged to what we call the 
butterfly order, a brilliant vivacious crea- 
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ture, all fire and dew, the idol of an admir- 
ing circle, married and went to live on a 
Western ranch. She gave up whatever had 
made her youth a triumphal progress, to 
settle down with her farmer-lover in a new 
country. Her letters came home, always 
cheery, always brave, always full of an 
abounding and effervescing gladness, 
though, between the lines her mother 
thought she read a little loneliness. But 
that faint cry of the heart, if cry it were, 
disappeared wholly when the twins came. 
She went from home to a hospital in the 
nearest town, and there her boy and girl 
were laid in her exulting arms. 

A year glided by, and almost another, 
when across the Continent, to the mother at 
home, there came a letter. 

"I have hesitated about telling you," it 
said, "for I know that you feel that my life 
is full enough already. But I won't keep 
it from you another day. Oh, mother dear, 
congratulate your daughter I There's an- 
other little ship on its way to port. I am 
so happy I do nothing but sing. The 



• I 
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darlings I have now are the sweetest, dear- 
est babies in the wide world, and you should 
see how they grow. No mother ever had a 
lovelier pair of children. Their father 
dared to say he was sorry their little brother 
was coming so soon, but I hushed him up. 
I wake in the night and see the little head, 
and I feel the roseleaf hand, and I listen 
for the first faint cry. How my babies will 
love the new baby boy I And if the little 
sister comes instead, she shall be just as wel- 
come. For the next seven years I expect 
to give my life up altogether to having a 
little family, and I shall thank God for 
every one." 

This is the attitude of the twentieth-cen- 
tury mother. 

"And this,'* exclaimed her mother, "is my 
child I And twenty-three years ago, before 
she was bom, I cried with vexation because 
I had three already, and did not want a 
fourth." 

That was the attitude of yesterday. To- 
day's is higher, sweeter, and looks on 
motherhood from a fairer viewpoint. 
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Women have never been cowardly. 
Though there is always danger when the 
veil of the temple is rent in twain, it is not 
of danger to herself that the mother thinks. 
Science has minimized the peril and reduced 
the great suffering that once was inevitable. 
Mothers need not bear their children in an- 
guish, nor is the carrying forward of the 
race any longer a heritage of extreme and 
acute agony. But a mother must not im- 
agine that she can attain her crown and 
scepter at no cost of renunciation. She 
must live an altruistic and self-effacing life 
for at least a year, and this year of price 
must be given for every child who lives be- 
neath her heart and comes to her breast. 
Not for her are the untranmieled freedoms 
of the childless. She lives a dual life : often 
a life of many little self-denials, which 
modify her dress, her diet, and her going to 
and fro. She may not endanger by any 
act of folly or caprice the physical well- 
being of the child whom she loves with pas- 
sionate devotion, though she has not yet 
seen the little face, though she has as yet 
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only felt the thrill of the little dumb mo- 
tions which signify to her that another life 
is keeping pace with hers. 

It is well for her to dwell in an atmosphere 
of cahnness. Vehement expression, hys- 
terical passion, outbursts of temper are not 
for her. They may do infinite harm to her 
baby. Whoever else is uncontrolled, who- 
ever else is unrestrained, whoever else com- 
mits the blimder of living only for selfish 
inclination, the expectant mother must rule 
her spirit. 

So, ensphered in quiet, absorbed in antici- 
pation, filled with delight, the mother 
dreams her dreams, and sees her visions. 

Art has painted her in colors that can not 
fade. The Madonna from the wayside 
shrine, the chapel wall, and the lofty gal- 
lery, ever smiles a benediction on the race. 
But the Madonna of real life is everywhere. 
Our Lady of sweetest grace. She is the 
central figure of our modem life, the queen 
regnant of every home. This, not alone in 
what we call civilized lands. The mother 
rules in the tepee of the red man, in the 
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harem of the Turk, in the zenana of the 
Hindu, in the flower-wreathed homes of 
Japan. Everywhere the mother is queen, 
in the palace, in the hut. Well for her if 
she wear her honors meekly and look on life 
with eyes of fearless light and a heart of 
deathless love. 

Someone, — I know not who, — ^has written 
tenderly of motherhood in stanzas that lin- 
ger in memory: 

^^Far, far away, across a troubled sea 

My wistful eyes espy 
The vision of a little snowy safl 

Unfurled against the sky. 

So faint, so far, so veiled in softest haze. 

Its quiet shinunerings. 
Sometimes methinks no mortal thing it is 

But gleam of angel's wings. 

With my own heart-throbs, throbs the tiny 
sail; 
My sighs its pennons move, 
And hither steadfast points the magnet 
toward 
The pole-star of my love. 
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What precious gifts do freight this mystic 
bark 

There is no sign to show. 
What frail, small mariner is here enshrined 

No mortal yet may know. 

I only know the soul divine moves there, 

'Mid two eternities, 
Before the secret of the Lord I bow, 

With veiled and reverent eyes. 

And vainly does my restless love essay 

To haste the coming sail. 
Dear God ! not e'en to save from sunken reefs 

Can love of mine avail. 

Yet will I keep my vigil, and in peace. 

Like Mary, * dwell apart,'* 
Close to the mysteries of Grod art thou, , 

My brooding mother heart.". 



I 

f 
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BABT DATS 



Considering how great a responsibility is 
assumed by those who call into being an 
immortal life, the wonder grows that 
parents ever undertake it lightly. In the 
earlier days when the large family was the 
rule and the small one the exception, people 
seemed seldom to hesitate and forecast the 
future of their children, seemed to regard 
the coming of a babe as an incident rather 
than an event in the family annals. To be 
entirely fair, there is a good deal to be said 
on either side of a question that involves 
tremendous issues to every new-bom child. 
Our children are not consulted before hu- 
manity with its heritage of toil and tears is 
thrust upon them. No wonder that the 
first utterance of the new-comer is a ciy, 
.when it emerges into the strange world, 
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which holds for it possibilities of tragedy 
that none can measure. Rapture may flood 
the mother's soul when the little rose-leaf 
fingers curl aroimd hers, and the little face 
meets her gaze; pride may throb in the 
father's heart as he holds his child in his 
arms; but the tiny bringer of this joy 
crumples up the wee features, clenches the 
bit of a fist at the universe, and wails his 
sorrow to sim and stars. Poor baby I 
Who can tell what the future holds for him? 
The former impression undoubtedly was 
that the more children there were in the 
house, the easier life would be for the pa- 
rents when the children grew up. This is 
the impression to-day in the city tenements, 
where pallid tailors sit cross-legged over 
work for sweat-shops, or whence homy- 
handed laborers go forth to the toil of the 
pickax and the hod. A few years, and the 
boys and girls will be able to help along, and 
will do their share toward the support of 
the home. The temptation to state the age 
of their children falsely, so that they may 
the sooner enter the labor-market, 
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the very poor, and is often too much for 
their moral strength. 

As life becomes more complex, and the 
preparation for its duties is taken more 
seriously, as education is prized and the 
home recognizes its obligation to each chUd, 
that it may equip it thoroughly for the bat- 
tle, a far different view is taken. Not 
what shall the children do for us, but what 
may we do for the children is now the 
question of paramount interest and import- 
ance. A mother need not write herself 
down as wholly unnatural if she seriously 
ask, "Am I, in brain and heart, in physical, 
intellectual and spiritual vigor, able to do 
well for my child? Am I likely to do in- 
justice to the children already here, in bear- 
ing another babe who will take a large share 
of my time, thought and love?" 

It is to be remembered by the conscien- 
tious mother, who, with hands over-full al- 
ready, trembles at the thought of the 
greater weight to be added to her heavy 
burdens, that, on the whole, the large family 
is as easily reared as the small, and that the 
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older children sooner learn self -helpfulness 
and self-reliance when there are little ones 
to be thought of than when they remain 
almost indefinitely objects of parental solic- 
itude at every step they take. She may re- 
flect, too, that a group of children is a repub- 
lic in which self-government is easily 
learned, while a single child is in great dan- 
ger of becoming an absolute sovereign in 
the little kingdom of home. Also that les- 
sons of self-denial and of altruism may be 
best inculcated where children grow up to- 
gether, without the handicap of great dis- 
parity of age. When eight or ten years 
separate growing children, each must meet 
the childish situation alone, and find com- 
panions outside the home nest, or be soli- 
tary. 

It was a childless woman who said that 
she did not envy her friend of the full nur- 
sery, because, between "the plague of their 
living and the dread of their dying,'* the 
mother never had an instant's repose. She 
was simply out of her reckoning, or there 
was a barbed arrow of envy under the gay 
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lightness of her banter. Plague of their 
living? Ask the hard- worked mother, who 
dwells where servants are not to be had for 
money, or who has no money to hire them, 
and she will scorn the phrase. Though they 
cost her many steps, though she sit up late 
and rise early to sew for them and cook 
for them, though she is for ever washing 
little grimy faces and scrubbing little sticky 
hands, she can not spare one of her brood. 
Plague of their living, indeed ! Deep in the 
heart of the childless wife is a well of yearn- 
ing, and the mother of many children knows 
it, and takes brevet rank above the other. 
Fortune has been kind to her. Grod had 
been good. She is blessed among women. 
But the dread of their dying! That, alas! 
is a pang that takes hold of the very springs 
of being. 

Every household enriched by children is 
itself a kindergarten. Before the baby days 
pass, and the kindergarten swings wide its 
doors for dimpled darlings to begin school, 
not tunidly, but merrily, the yoimg mother 
of the twentieth century^ herself goes to 
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schooL She often attends a class before the 
baby's birth. If a woman of means and 
leisure, she ahnost invariably does so during 
baby's first twelve-month. Her part is to 
learn mother-play. I can fancy how the 
Friscillas and Marthas, the EngUsh Roses 
and Lucys, whose graves in Plymouth 
churchyard testify to the rigor of the early 
New England occupation, would have 
scoffed at the notion of mother-play. 

In their cold houses, in that harsh climate, 
with the savage lurking in the woods, and 
homesickness tugging at their hearts, there 
was no room for much play of any kind. 
They loved their babes, and, when they lived 
to bring them up, did it in the fear of God. 
They had to accept the role of the step- 
mother, at third or fourth hand many a time, 
for the old Pilgrim Fathers were seldom 
widowers long. Of one famous divine, his 
biographer soberly says, that "he was the 
child of his father's 'third and best-loved 
wife/ " Some of the brave pioneers were 
married four or five times, death ruthlessly 
and often invading their homes, and they; 
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resignedly endeavoring to supply the vacant 
places as best they could. The courtship of 
these men — farmers, judges, or ministers 
— was naive and quaint, brief and to the 
point. Is it not embalmed in the annals of 
the period, in many a frank memoir? 

And our grand women of the West, our 
women who have stamped on broad prairies, 
and away beyond the mountains to the Pa- 
cific Coast, their vivid personality, their 
force, their high ideals, would they have 
had time for kindergarten classes? Not 
they. Yet their daughters and grand- 
daughters in the newer age of ease and lux- 
luy, of broader culture and greater refine- 
ment, will do precisely what women in the 
older towns are doing now. The mountain 
children in the South, the children on the 
sheep-ranch, and the children in the mining- 
town run about like wild creatures, as they 
may, and, on the whole, do not turn out 
badly, their birthright being fresh air and 
freedom. 

But take a typical young mother, in an 
environment of ease and wealth, one of a 
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igroup of mothers, living on an avenue of 
brownstone fronts in a big rich city, no mat- 
ter where, just a big rich American city, 
where wealth has piled its trophies, and every 
other woman is well-to-do. 

Take Penelope. When she first surveyed 
her baby, with neither nurse nor mother 
near, her dominant feeling was dismay. 
The babe surveyed her with the calm indif- 
ference of the Sphinx. "If she were ten I 
could imderstand her," thought Penelope, 
"but this infant of days, dearer than my life, 
lightens me half to death." 

Penelope concluded that if she were to 
become acquainted with her blossom of a 
daughter, she must learn how to play with 
her. Therefore she went, so soon as the first 
tranquil weeks of ownership in her nursery 
were over, to a class for mothers, where she 
took lessons in mother-play. Edith was 
there, and Francesca and Adaline and Mar- 
guerite, girls who had been at school and 
college with Penelope, and who with her 
took very seriously the new duties, and were 
very anxious to Start their babies on the 
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road, with due regard to the proprieties and 
demands of the moral nature. 

That the woman who teaches mother-play 
is not infrequently a spinster, or is perhaps 
a mere girl, is a detail. She has had the 
modem scientific training, and is possessed 
of the latest theories. She emphasizes some 
of the primitive truths. "You must be self- 
controlled,*' she tells the eager circle, "you 
must be low-voiced, firm, yet always gentle. 
You are to be winsome. You are to begin 
while baby is in the cradle, there is no time 
to lose.'' 

Nor is there. She is right. The marvel- 
ous celerity with which small human crea- 
tures expand, learn, grow, and acquire in 
the first ten years of life, surpasses the fairy 
tale of Jack and the Beanstalk. A child has 
a great deal to learn in the months that com- 
pose his first and second year, and he learns, 
by unconscious imitation, by accretions from 
every side, in a thousand subtle, intangible 
ways. But he learns most from his mother ; 
her look, her tones, her moods, her manner, 
her j>resence are teaching him every minute. 
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Well may she drop other things and devote 
herself to this one thing in the whole world. 
As iron sharpeneth iron, so contact with 
other minds and comparison of ideas help 
to develop culture and breadth. This is 
why Mothers' Clubs and Mothers' Classes 
are of real use to a mother who would be 
abreast of the times. The old slur that was 
familiar enough years ago, and found illus- 
tration in Dickens' "Mrs. Jellyby," is a 
rusty weapon now. Not she who goes to 
the dub and sits down to exchange confi- 
dences with her friends and compare notes 
about the best method of bringing up 
children, is the one whose children are in tat- 
ters. As to clothing and deportment, they 
usually do her credit, and are none the 
worse for her occasional absences and hours 
spent in study. What a home needs is 
rather wise administration than continual 
personal presence. In other words, the 
finer the womanhood and the truer the 
nature, the better will be the effect of the 
home rule on the little ones. A mother need 
not completely wear herself out while her 
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children are small. To do this is a mistake. 
They will need her by and by. 

In one department, the mother's influence 
should be pervasive and definite, and should 
be exerted from the earliest years. The 
religious training of the child in the home 
can not begin too soon. Before the little 
lips can speak, baby hands may be joined 
while the mother prays by the cradle. For 
all time, the trend is given in the nursery. 
With a heedlessness that is as amazing as it 
is criminal, the mother sometimes neglects 
the nurture of piety in the heart of her little 
child. Faith is easy to childhood. The 
practices of religion are no hardship. By 
the hymns sung over the little crib, by the 
pictures that hang on the nursery walls, by 
the prayers taught so early that they become 
part and parcel of all memories, above all, 
by the mother's own reverence, she may lead 
the child to the feet of the Heavenly Father. 

^* But trailing clouds af glory, do we oome 

From Gk)d, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! " 

One great defect of this wonderful cen- 
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tury is the decline of anything positive in its 
faith. Men and women declare themselves 
superior to creeds and forms. They ignore 
the observances of religion while still claim- 
ing to defer to its spirit and meaning. The 
result is that they drift rudderless on a sea 
timt is kind enough in smooth weather, but 
when the great storms come, and the fierce 
hurricanes rage, they go under. God pity 
the children who are taught nothing of the 
eternal verities before the world and its 
materialism fasten on them with the grip of 
a giant* 

I have not spoken of the mother's hal- 
lowed month when she and her baby are 
growing used to each other, and the time for 
visits from the outside is not yet. For her- 
self after the stress of the birth-hour, and 
for her little one, every mother needs a sea- 
son of unbroken rest, disturbed by no visit- 
or, until some measure of vitality and 
strength has been regained. 

Baby Number One is a monarch whom 
all kings might envy. The Czar of Russia 
is not more fearlessly an autocrat. When 
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Baby Number Two arrives, it is not well 
that the predecessor, the Crown Prince, so to 
speak, should be rudely shaken from his 
throne. Whether the little brother or sis- 
ter shall be gladly welcomed, and at once 
dearly loved, or shall be regarded with aver- 
sion or suspicion as an interloper, depends 
much on the tact and good sense of the 
mother and her helpers. A foolish servant 
or a thoughtless nurse may sow the seeds of • 
pain in the bosom of an older child, a little 
helpless thing whose three or four years of 
undisputed sway have given an apparent 
right to the throne. 

The mother need not let the shock come 
suddenly. Why shall she hesitate to tell her 
boy, if old enough to understand her story, 
that some morning when he wakes he will 
find a present in the house, better than any- 
thing Santa Claus ever thought of? Why 
not whisper to the little daughter that, one 
of these days, she shall help mother care for 
the prettiest doll in the world, that will be 
better than any of her dollies because it will 
be alive, because it will love her, and play 
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with her after a while? This is not possible 
when the older children are themselves mere 
infants, nor is it necessary. But it is often 
a kindness when children are a little beyond 
babyhood. 

Mothers stand baffled and puzzled before 
one gate that is sure to bar their way. How 
shall they answer the innocent questions of 
a wondering child? At seven or eight these 
.questions come. 

In the interest of an insulted purity, it 
would usually be a thousand times wiser and 
more judicious to tell the truth than to put 
off an inquisitive child with vulgar and siUy 
evasions. There is no point gained by shirk- 
ing the duty of truth. One need not force 
the hoiu:, but a time arrives when both boy 
and girl seek information as to the mysteries 
of the body, and are in great peril if they are 
left to coarse and vulgar sources for their 
answer. The mother herself, tenderly, 
plainly, and delicately, may impart what- 
ever instruction she deems right, and may 
then tell the child that no more is to be said. 
"If Ypn do want to know anything, dear 
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child, come to me," the mother may say. 
To stain the white spotlessness of a child's 
soul is the most mipardonable of crimes. 
But the mother's gentle words leave no 
stain; they satisfy what else might become 
a dangerous curiosity, and preserve to the 
child the shining armor of innocence. 

My friend, past her youth, to whom was 
given a child out of season, the other sons 
and daughters being nearly grown, felt no 
little uneasiness. "What will my boy of 
eighteen, my gu-1 of sixteen, think of their 
mother with a baby in the cradle?" She 
could not well send them away, nor go her- 
self. But with rare courage and directness 
she solved the problem. 

It had been her custom, never omitted, to 
have a bed-time talk with her children, and, 
as they grew up, she still preserved the habit 
of that confidential half -hour. So, taking 
her opportunity in the hush of the later eve- 
ning, she told Bob first and May later of the 
new joy that was coming to the home. She 
had her reward. Never was mother so en- 
compassed by knightly devoirs, as she by 
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her young son, in the months that followed 
her revelation. Never was daughter more 
exquisitely thoughtful than May when her 
mother needed care and gentle watching. 
And when the blue-eyed baby Grace lay on 
the pillow one summer morning, and the 
children came to see her, Bob brought a 
white rose, and slipped it into the tiny hand, 
and May, from that hour, became as a sec- 
ond mother to the little sister. 

" Anither bairn cam' hame — , 

Hame to mither and me ! 
It was yestereen in the gloamin' — 

When scarce was light to see 
The wee bit face o' the darlin' — 

That its greetin' cry was heard, 
And crowdin* close we made a place 

To haud anither bird ! 

Sax little bonny mouths. 

Ah me! tak' muckle to fill. 
But to grudge the bit t' the seventh 

For mither and me were ill! 
Oh ! nestle up closer, dearie. 

Lie saft on the snawy breast, 
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YiThcre fast life's fountain floweth, 
Where thy twa warm lips are prest. 

The rich man counteth his cares 

By the shinin' gowd in 's hand, 
By 's ships that sail on the sea, 

By 's harvests that whiten the land. 
The puir man counteth his blessings 

By the ring o' voices sweet, 
By the hope that glints in baimies' een, 

By the sound o' baimies' feet. 

An' it's welcome hame, my darlin'! 

Hame to mither an' me! 
An' it's never may ye find less o' love 

Than the love ye brought wi' ye ! 
Cauld are the blasts o' the wild wind, 

An' rough the warld may be, 
But warm's the hame o' the wee one 

In the hearts o' mither an' me ! " 



Ill 



AS THE CHILDREN GROW 

If anybody fancies that the mother of our 
day is having a specially easy time, that per- 
son is a sort of Rip Van Winkle who is not 
quite wide awake. Take the nursery. 
First we must choose a pretty room, for the 
little people need a place bright as spring- 
time, and cozy as a wren's nest. The paper 
on the wall can not safely be left to the 
decorator. The mother must herself select 
it with an eye to its beauty and charm. By 
all means let the nursery be full of sunlight, 
but if you live where the days are often 
gray, produce the effect of sunlight by white 
paint and cream-tinted or yellow walls. A' 
paper with bunches of daffodils, or clusters 
of yellow jasmine, or sprays of yellow 
honeysuckle against a lighter background, 
will make a room look cheery in spite of it- 

32 
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self and the eomplete absence of sky and 
sun. 

I know a house in New York that is built 
straight up against a high brick wall. It 
has windows only in front, and their out- 
look is upon a row of chocolate-colored 
houses with high stoops and uniform win- 
dows across the way. Each house, in cor- 
nice and coping, in shining panes and netted 
curtains, is precisely like its neighbor, and 
the row shuts out the sun as ejffectually as 
if the brownstone were the rock-built wall 
of a deep caiion. 

But the fairy godmother who presided at 
the birth of wee Dorothy's mother endowed 
her with force and originaUty and the magi- 
cal power to transform a very gloomy house 
into a very gay and bright one. Every- 
where the tints are white and yellow, and 
Dorothy's nursery runs across the top of the 
house and is the very prettiest and daintiest 
room of all. Her mother is an incarnation 
of simshine, and she has decided to have for 
Dorothy no helper or nurse who is not 
sunny-faced and happy-hearted. A little 
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child thrives best in an atmosphere brim- 
ming with happiness. 

The child's diet, the child's dress, the 
child's deportment, three very important 
items, claim the maternal attention. If you 
are a weak person with no foresight and no 
appreciation of the future, or an ignorant 
person for whom this wonderful age has 
had no message, you will give the baby what 
she cries for. You are probably neither 
weak nor ignorant, for you are an inheritor 
of the strength and wisdom of the twentieth 
century. So you ascertain all you can about 
foods, their relative value, what they do in 
the upbuilding of brain and muscle ; you find 
out how often to feed a little child, and you 
proceed intelligently to nourish the body, 
that vigor and beauty may be the child's 
portion. 

Not every mother is sane and sensible 
about her child's diet. Shall I ever forget 
a summer spent in the hill-country of a 
beautiful eastern state I Near the house of 
my tarrying was the home of a farmer, his 
wife, and their two little children, who were 
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loved to idolatry and always in the fore- 
ground. The children were never well. 
I ventured to remonstrate with their mother 
on the danger of letting them eat whatever 
their elders did. "Oh," she said, "Rube and 
I were brought up so. What is good 
enough for us must be good enough for our 
children." 

There came a summer morning early 
when a messenger knocked at that farm- 
house door, and little Katherine was carried 
away in his arms. The neighbors talked of 
the mysterious Providence, of the strange 
and sudden onslaught of convulsions, of the 
fierce fever that had burned up the little life. 

But I asked the doctor. "What ailed 
Katherine?" I said. "What ailed her?" he 
repeated, with wrathful glance and indig- 
nant tones. "The child was fed on green 
apples and raisins. She was murdered as 
truly as if she had been hated instead of 
loved." 

This was an extreme instance. But 
thousands and tens of thousands among our 
little children eat sweets and pickles and 
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mince-pie and plum-pudding. Thousands 
have their well-marked preferences and 
their fretful dislikes at the table, before thev 
are seven, and if their teeth, and their skins, 
and their stunted limbs do not admonish 
their foolish parents, it is because their par- 
ents are not open to conviction. In country 
places the fresh air and open fields save the 
children from the baneful ejffects of an ill- 
chosen diet, but in town life, with its inevi- 
table crowding, its inevitable lack of open 
air and liberty, the ill-nourished child falls 
an easy prey to the first illness that pounces 
on him like a beast from an ambush. 

It may be too much to say that a mother 
is to blame whenever her child is ill. But it 
is not too much to declare that every attack 
of illness in childhood or maturity subtracts 
something from the capital stock that must 
last for a life time, and somewhat dimin- 
ishes the reserves on which we draw in later 
years. In our young women's colleges care- 
ful statistics are usually kept as to the 
health rate of the students not merely as to 
their actual health in residence, but as to the 
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health they have enjoyed from birth. A 
child well-bom, that is, of healthy parents, 
and well-bred, that is, kept by judicious 
watchfulness and sensible regimen in free- 
dom from disease from infancy to adoles- 
cence — ^has a far better chance of long life 
and happiness and usefulness, than one who 
inherits fragile tendencies, and is further 
weighted down by frequent illness. 

Children should be persuaded to eat what 
is good for them, not compelled to take food 
against then* will, when the appetite is ca- 
pricious. I have seen a young mother, de- 
termined not to ruin, her little laddie by 
over-indulgence, calmly compel him, at five 
years of age, to sit at the table from eight 
o'clock till eleven in the morning, until he 
had finished the last spoonful of a porridge 
that he loathed. There are porridges and 
porridges. His may have been burnt. 
The young woman boasted of her con- 
quest of his will, as if to overcome the 
will of a person younger than oneself and 
wholly defenseless, had been an act of prow- 
ess worth celebrating, and not an act of des- 
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potism which ought to have mantled the per- 
petrator's cheek with shame. In a letter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's to his absent wife, 
he tells her that Julian, then a little fellow 
just beyond babyhood, had been reluctant to 
eat his breakfast. ''I told him," said his 
father, "that there was wheat in his bread, 
and he ate it directly." 

A child may be induced to eat by a very 
little, tactful coaxing. Let the breakfast- 
table be treated as a playground, the mush 
and milk compared to an island and an 
ocean, and there will be fun in eating it. 
Fun diminishes the friction in our days and 
sets our pulses dancing. To cheat a child 
of fun is as wicked as to rob a traveler of 
his purse. The traveler may find another 
purse, but the childish years are flying, and 
no one can ever give back a single thing 
stolen away from a child. 

Robert Louis Stevenson in a charming 
reminiscence has this to say: 

"In the child's world of dim sensation, 
play is all in all. ^Making believe' is the 
gist of his whole life, and he can not so much 
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as take a walk except in character. I could 
not learn my alphabet without some suitable 
mise en scene, and had to act a business man 
in an office before I could sit down to my 
book. Will you kindly question your mem- 
ory, and find out how much you did, work 
or pleasure, in good faith and soberness, and 
for how much you had to cheat yourself with 
some invention? I remember, as though it 
were yesterday, the expansion of spirit, the 
dignity and self-reliance, that came with a 
pair of mustaches in burnt cork, even when 
there was none to see. Children are even 
content to forego what we call the realities, 
and prefer the shadow to the substance. 
When they might be speaking intelligibly 
together, they chatter senseless gibberish by 
the hoiu:, and are quite happy because they 
are making believe to speak French. I have 
said already how even the imperious appe- 
tite of himger sujffers itself to be gulled and 
led by the nose with the fag-end of an old 
song. And it goes deeper than this : When 
children are together even a meal is felt as 
an interruption in the business of life; and 
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they must find some imaginative sanction, 
and tell themselves some sort of story, to 
accomit for, to color, to render entertaining, 
the simple processes of eating and drinking. 
What wonderful fancies I have heard 
evolved out of the pattern upon tea-cups 1 — 
from which there followed a code of rules 
and a whole world of excitement, until tea- 
idrinking began to take rank as a game. 
When my cousin and I took our porridge of 
a morning, we had a device to enliven the 
course of the meal. He ate his with sugar, 
and explained it to be a country continually 
buried under snow. I took mine with milk, 
and explained it to be a country suffering 
gradual inundation. You can imagine us 
exchanging bulletins ; how here was an island 
still unsubmerged, here a valley not yet cov- 
ered with snow ; what inventions were made ; 
how his population lived in cabins on perches 
and traveled on stilts, and how mine was 
always in boats ; how the interest grew furi- 
ous, as the last comer of safe ground was 
cut off on all sides and grew smaller every 
moment; and how, in fine, the food was of 
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altogether secondary importance, and might 
even have been nauseous, so long as we sea- 
soned it with these dreams. But perhaps 
the most exciting moments I ever had over a 
meal were in the case of calves* foot jelly. 
It was hardly possible not to believe — and 
you may be sure, so far from trying, I did 
all I could to favor the illusion — ^that some 
part of it was hollow, and that sooner or 
later my spoon would lay open the secret 
tabernacle of the golden roc. There, might 
some miniature Red Beard await his hour; 
there, might one find the treasure of the 
Forty Thieves, and bewildered Cassim beat- 
ing about the walls. And so I quarried on 
slowly with bated breath, savoring the in- 
terest. Believe me, I had little palate left 
for the jelly; and though I preferred the 
taste when I took cream with it, I used often 
to go without, because the cream dimmed 
the transparent fractures." 

Never commit the unspeakable folly of 
underfeeding a growing child. Frederica 
Bremer's brothers and sisters and herself 
were half -starved through their entire child- 
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hood as she tells in her candid memoirs, and 
I have seen children, in homes of great re- 
finement and abmidant wealth, who never 
knew what it was to be satisfied when they 
left the table. I recall an idolized lad who 
never had enough to eat mitil he went from 
home to college. 

Indiscriminate nibbling between meals is 
hurtful, but the intervals that suit grown 
people may be much too long for children. 
A piece of bread and butter on coming home 
from school should never be denied. 

Next to diet in the nursery comes dress. 
We dress our children very beautifully now, 
with far more taste than was shown some 
centuries ago, when every child was an exact 
copy in miniature of its father and mother. 
Fabric, cut, and ornament were then a re- 
production of the parental clothing, and 
very droll the small ladies and gentlemen 
looked in their quaint apparel. 

Simplicity must be the dominant note in 
childish dress. The greater the elaboration 
the less appropriate is the costume to the 
wearer. Especially soft and fine and 
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neatly finished should be the underclothing, 
and if money is lavishly spent, spend it on 
dainty foot-gear, A child should have 
well-made stockings, warm in winter, cool 
in summer, and weU-fitting shoes, neither 
too large nor too small. Mothers take the 
greatest pains to kill vanity in their children 
and then foster it by talking about the 
children's clothing, by commenting on their 
looks, and by emphasizing, as the worst of 
sins, the spoiling of a pretty frock. On cer- 
tain occasions Mabel and Martin may prop- 
erly be cautioned to care for their clothes, 
but, generally speaking, they should take no 
more thought about them than the lilies and 
the daisies take about theirs. 

A woman remembered with compassion 
for her childish self, to the latest day of her 
life, the misery she endured one wretched 
winter, when compelled by her mother to 
wear to school a very conspicuous wrap, 
which her childish soul abhorred. "What I 
endured when I walked the street in that 
cloak, which I now see must have been very 
pretty and comfortable, and even elegant. 
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nobody dreamed. Children did not protest 
in my day. They submitted and suffered. 
No other child was dressed as I was, and I 
am sure I felt like a martyr clothed for 
execution, in flame-colored robes. My 
cloak was vivid red and vivid yeUow with a 
bar of black, as I recall it, but it may not 
have been so bad. Only I hated, hated, 
hated the thing with my whole heart and 
strength.*' 

There will be so much to hate, to suffer 
and to endure when childish fears are past, 
that it is not worth while to let boy or girl 
endure distress over so small a matter as the 
garb worn in childhood. 

Poverty, of course, makes parents 
thoughtless. Anthony Trollope tells of his 
tramping to school, the worst-dressed, the 
most grotesque of lads, acutely sensitive, 
acutely aware that he was unlike his more 
fortunate school- fellows. One's heart aches 
over the little lad's misery. In our day 
clothing is not necessarily costly. A little 
money goes a long way in dressing a child, 
and wealth has no monopoly of taste. 
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Part of the mother's care during the nur- 
sery days is to be expended in teaching the 
art of keeping clothes in order. Indeed, in 
these days, everything that affects the 
future is to be taught, from the least thing 
to the greatest. 

You do not wish to make a Miss Betty of 
your little son, but years hence his wife may 
have reason to thank you, if you teach him 
to brush and fold and put away his clothes 
properly when done with them. When a 
husband blazes his path through the house 
by the articles he drops for a wife to pick 
up, when he leaves a hat here, a coat there, 
and shoes somewhere else, you may depend 
upon it that his mother brought him up 
badly. The beginnings of habits are so un- 
portant that she who prizes her opportunity 
will not count her trouble a hardship, when 
she insists on order and neatness in the little 
ones she trains. 

Very early children understand what is 
expected of them. If grown people are 
their servants, they may serve, and they will 
receive little gratitude. A place for every- 
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thing and everything in its place is a golden 
rule for the home, to be observed by every 
one under the roof, from five to fifty. 
Rows of nails and pegs, conveniently ad- 
justed to the children's height, shelves with- 
in their reach, closets of their own and dress- 
ing bureaus and wash-stands adapted to 
their needs, are among the aids to the for- 
mation of good habits which the mother 
should prize. 

When dresses are torn or stained, or 
trousers give way at the knee, it is unwise 
to make too great a matter of that which is 
incidental to childish play. Accidents will 
happen and must be accepted in the day's 
work. If the accidents add a good deal to 
the mother's busy day, let the children bear 
a part of the inconvenience, by some re- 
straint while things are being repaired, but 
do not commit the mistake of reproving a 
child for a torn frock, as if she had wilfully 
disobeyed, or told an untruth. A mother 
must have not only endless patience, but in- 
vincible self-control. 

Boys are later than girls in caring much 
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for dress. At eight or ten, Mabel is dis- 
tressed if, invited to her friend's birthday 
party, she has not so pretty a frock as her 
fancy craves. "I will stay at home, 
mother/' I have heard a child say, "if I 
can not have a new dress for Edith's party. 
My old dress is not fit to be seen." 

The theory we all hold is that children 
should wear what is provided for them and 
make no complaint, but in practice it breaks 
down. "My dear," Mabel's mother an- 
swered, "you must trust me to send my little 
daughter to the party just as she ought to 
be dressed, but have you ever thought that 
when little girls are cross and ungrateful, 
God may take away some of the pleasures 
they enjoy? You have a whole closet full 
of pretty things : why do you frown and fret 
because you do not see just the new thing 
you happen to want, the very moment you 
ask for it?" 

The twentieth century child is at bottom 
a reasonable little personage, if properly 
approached. The twentieth century mother 
believes in reasoning with her child, not in 
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banishing her to a dark room, or sending her 
to bed for a trifling petulance. 

Deportment, the third great concern that 
presses on the mother in her nursery, is a 
deeper and more vital affau- than dress. 
Conduct has to do with our relations to the 
home, to the family, to society. The old 
adage says that it takes three generations to 
make a gentleman, and there is truth in the 
aphorism that if you hope to train a child 
well, you must begin a hundred years be- 
fore he is born. Race tells. Ancestry in- 
fluences. A thousand nameless, subtle, 
half -blind, half -conscious forces unite in the 
character of every child bom into the world. 
As gestures and tricks of manner are re- 
peated in the little one, and moods and 
tenses that came from almost forgotten 
great-grandparents reappear in the odd or 
ugly duckling of our brood, we recognize 
the complex natiu-e of our task. 

But I am not of those who bow hopelessly 
before heredity and who believe that unless 
children are gently born, they can not be- 
come true gentlemen and ladies. 
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" Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent." 

I have seen rudeness and boorishness in 
the sons and daughters of a noble line, and 
conversely, have known the children of ig- 
norance and want, in favorable environment, 
to acquire courtly manners, and every grace 
of good breeding. 

The injustice done to children, when they 
are permitted to trample roughshod over 
the rules of decorum, is a pitiful proof 
of parental incapacity and incompetence. 
People dread the children of stupidly in- 
dulgent parents. Landlords bar their doors 
from the small vandals. An untrained and 
fractious child is persona non grata where- 
ever he goes. 

Once, years ago, a hospitable house opened 
its arms to take in for a few days a way- 
faring father and mother and their trio of 
little boys. The parents were educated and 
polished people accustomed to the reciprocal 
amenities that obtain where civilized folk 
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dwell together in peace. Not so the chil- 
dren. They were barbarians without a 
shade of excuse for their terribly bad man- 
ners. In the early dawn, they scampered up- 
stairs and down; at the table they fought 
like angry dogs; in the drawing-room they 
broke ornaments and knocked over chairs 
and tables; they tormented the cat, made 
both cook and housemaid furious, and so 
outraged decency in their every waking mo- 
ment, that when they had gone at last, the 
hostess wrote in her diary: 

" Thank heaven, the B's have left us. I 
shall never again invite anybody with chil- 
dren to visit in this house." 

At the cost of pains and self-denial, chil- 
dren should be taught courtesy and obedi- 
ence. When they are in a state of feud, 
quarreling among themselves, disobeying 
their elders, and making every one around 
them uncomfortable, they are disliked and 
dreaded, and their mothers are blamed. 
Well-conducted children certify in letters of 
gold that their mothers are possessed of 
common sense. 
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Above every other detail, the mother who 
cares to have her children hold their own 
in days to come among well-bred people, will 
keep a jealous eye on their manners at the 
table. I have never seen graceful and auto- 
matic ease, where chUdren had been neg- 
lected in this particular. From the time a 
baby can hold a spoon, the dimpled hand 
should be taught to handle it with precision 
and deftness. Children should come to the 
family table when there are no formal 
guests, at breakfast and Imicheon, if not at 
dinner, and, as they learn much by exam- 
ple, and through unconscious imitation, their 
good or ill manners will be formed there. 
To allow little ones in the most susceptible 
time of their lives to associate freely with 
rude and untrained servants is the greatest 
of mistakes. Many a slovenly trick at the 
table, many a clumsy and clownish ges- 
ture, is due to eating at the servants' table 
instead of with father and mother. 

Table manners throughout life differen- 
tiate the gently-bred from the boorish and 
untrained. 
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SI^UMBEK BONO 

^' Thou, little child, with tender clinging arms. 
Drop thy sweet head, my darling, down and rest 
Upon my shoulder, rest with all thy charms ; 
Be soothed and comforted, be loved and blessed. 

Against thy silken honey-colored hair 
I lean a loving cheek, a mute caress; 
Close, close I gather thee and kiss thy fair 
White eyelids, sleep so softly doth oppress. 

Dear little face that lies in calm cbntent 
Within the gracious hollow that Grod made 
In every himian shoulder, where He meant 
Some tired head for comfort should be laid. 

More like a heavy, folded rose thou art 
In summer air reposing. Warm and still. 
Dream thy sweet dreams upon my quiet breast — 
I watch thy slumber; naught shall do thee ill.'' 



IV 



THE CHILD AND BELIOIOUS TRAINING 

When the child and the mother are in the 
home together, a large share of the King- 
dom of Heaven is there in fee. Love, the 
love that gives all and asks no return, the 
pure mother-love that is higher than pas- 
sion, and stronger than death, is preemi- 
nent. And here is trust, the divine trust 
of the child, that leans its weight of help- 
lessness on the mother heart, that, as intel- 
ligence increases, accepts and believes and 
holds for ever what the mother-love teaches 
and imparts. Love and trust go far to 
make an earthly house a bit of Heaven. 

Mothers differ honestly about the kind 
and quantity, the time and place, of and for 
religious instruction in the home. A woman 
is very seldom, if sincere and earnest, either 
indifferent about or hostile to true religion. 

53 
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Creeds may be in seeming or direct antag- 
onism. Forms may be strongly or loosely 
held. One may belong openly to the church, 
or may stay away from it, except at certain 
high feasts and festivals, as on Easter Day 
and Christmas, when most people of Chris- 
tian lineage and traditions worship in the 
house of prayer. But whatever be the out- 
ward symbols adopted and the words and 
rites honored by the personal attestation, 
deep in the souls of most mothers abides a 
feeling that God sent her the child, that GU>d 
has a right in the child, and that somehow, 
somewhere, she must guide the child to its 
Heavenly Father. In a home sweet with 
piety, where GU>d is loved and the atmos- 
phere is fragrant with devotion, a child 
grows naturally into the acquaintanceship 
with God which is every child's birthright. 
Long before the child can formulate its be- 
lief, before, indeed, in any hour of any day 
it asks a question, the child turns Heaven- 
ward, as the plant seeks the sun. By the 
time a little child in a Christian home has 
reached its seventh year, if duly taught and 
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^ trained by precept and example, it belongs 

to God, and the world can never win it from 
that fine allegiance. 

A mother, whose piety is of the genuine 
crystalline type that is unflawed by doubt 
and untarnished by sordid aims, will begin 
her child's religious education before its 
birth. During the months when every mo- 
tion of the little life under her heart fills her 
being with an exquisite delight, she wiU com- 

^ mend the babe, as yet unseen, to the Father 

whom she adores. When the little one is 
hers, long before speech, long before waking 
reason, long before the beginnings of a sep- 

t arate independent will show themselves, she 

will hold the tiny hands in hers, and repeat 
a little prayer. I have already said this. I 
repeat it of set purpose. 

The first prayers are very simple. For 
morning, 

" Now I wake and see the light, 
• 'Tis God who kept me through the night, 

To Him I lift my voice and pray 
That He would keep me through the day.'* 
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For evening, 

'^ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take." 

Some mothers object to the third line of 
the last prayer. They would fain hide from 
the little one the vision of death. 

But a happy child repeats the petition and 
has no speculation, and, older grown, it is 
as an amulet, that asking Gk)d, if the sleep 
here should be endless that the waking may 
be in Good's House on high. I have never 
heard of a little child whom that prayer 
frightened. I have known God's gray- 
haired children to repeat it nightly, as they 
had for three or four-score years, and then, 
like children, fall asleep in peace. 

Let the little child learn to say grace 
at the table. Teach him some simple form 
and never allow a meal to pass at which 
grace is not said. 

There are hynms and texts that should be 
laid away in memory. The Command- 
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ments, the Beatitudes, the grandest passages 
in Isaiah, and Revelation, many of the 
Psalms, and some chapters in the Proverbs, 
should be learned by all children. Never 
associate religious instruction with a pen- 
alty. In stricter days than ours, children 
were made to study chapters in the Bible as 
a punishment ; no more certain way to make 
them dislike the Book could have been dis- 
covered. The Bible is a treasury of inter- 
esting reading, of stories that children love, 
and it should be associated with their hap- 
piest times, and their sweetest memories of 
home, when childhood's golden hours have 
passed. 

So with the Sabbath. Every day in a 
child's life should be joyous, but Sunday 
should be a day of delight from beginning 
to end, the best day of the week. That it 
has too often been a day of penance, and of 
rigor, when a pall has settled on the house- 
hold, and children have been restrained in 
an unnatural bondage has been one of the 
blunders of good people. In contrast with 
the fierce severity and mistaken harshness 
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of our forefathers, we have reached a day 
of license, when liberty has grown degener- 
ate, and we stand in the greatest peril of 
losing the sanctity of the Sabbath, and for- 
getting entirely that it is a day of hallowed 
peace as well as a day of worship and rest. 

On Sunday morning the house should 
wear an air of brightness and festival. The 
chndren have an opportunity on this day 
to see much of their father, who on other 
days may be too busy to be their comrade 
and friend. Many children would never 
grow into intimacy with their father, hard- 
worked and absorbed as he is the week long, 
if Sunday did not set him free to enjoy life 
with his family. Church-going should be 
the family habit, and little people as well as 
older ones should attend, from the time they 
can sit quietly and not disturb others. 

A mother who has uncommon tact and dis- 
cretion says that she always makes church- 
going a reward of merit. " If you are a 
very good child, you may go to church with 
father and mother," is her customary man- 
ner of presenting the privilege. 
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Much in church services appeals to chil- 
dren. They love the music, — the solemn 
and beautiful organ melody fills them with 
a pleasure they can not explain. They lis- 
ten to the prayers, and derive profit from 
their rhythm and their stateliness, though 
they do not wholly understand every word. 
It is not necessary that they should under- 
stand. It is well that they should be im- 
pressed with the feeling that they are in a 
sacred place, where every one gathered about 
them is looking up to Gk)d, and praising 
Him. 

" In the morn of the holy Sabbath 

I like in the church to see 
The dear little children clustered 

Worshiping there with me. 
I am sure that the gentle pastor, 

Whose words are like summer dew, 
Is cheered as he gazes over 

Dear little heads in the pew. 

Faces earnest and thoughtful. 

Innocent, grave, and sweet. 
They look in the congregation 

Like lilies among the wheat. 
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And I think that the tender Master, 

Whose mercies are ever new. 
Has a special benediction 

For dear little heads in the pew. 

When they hear ^ The Lord is my shep- 
herd,* 

Or ' Suffer the babes to come,' 
They are glad that the loving Jesus 

Has given the lambs a home, 
A place of their own with His people. 

He cares for me and for you ; 
But close in His arms He gathers 

The dear little heads in the pew." 

I remember in early childhood sitting 
under, as the old phrase ran, the ministry 
of an aged pastor, who had a deep sonorous 
voice and great personal dignity. I recall 
the very tones and cadences of his reading, 
and the thrill with which I heard him begin 
his prayers, "Almighty God," or "Holy, 
holy, holy. Lord God Almighty " being his 
usual forms of approach to the Throne. 
To my childish mind awe and majesty en- 
veloped this man of God. He was like one 
of the old prophets. I remember to-day the 
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sob that came in my throat when he ended 
a reading from St, Luke, with the text, 
" And pray ye that your flight be not in the 
winter." I was eight years old, a little fig- 
ure in the corner of the pew, and before me 
there stepped in sorrowful procession the 
martyrs of the centuries, as the Word of 
Gk)d was read. 

Apart from other benefits derived from 
church-going in childhood, the sense of rev- 
erence is developed, and reverence is rapidly 
becoming a lost sentiment. 

We have forgotten to revere God, and, 
consequently and logically, we no longer 
revere authority, and have small considera- 
tion for greatness of oflScial rank or for ven- 
erable age. An essential of good education 
is a sense of proportion. A child who is 
taught reverence will all his life have a more 
attractive manner, and be better fitted to 
perform the duties of his station than one 
who is permitted to grow up self -centered, 
vain, and wanting in deference. 

Then, too, insensibly and little by little, 
children gain a rich and beautiful vocabu- 
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lary, as they listen to the melodious English 
in which sermons are written. Only, as a 
rule, from the pulpit may children hear ex- 
quisite and noble words which are not col- 
loquial, and not familiar, yet fall into line 
like soldiers on the march, with an ordered 
pomp and splendor. Although the child 
may not define these words, they vividly im- 
press him, they mold his thought, and help 
to shape his intellect to highest uses. 

Children should not flit from one church 
to another at theu- own discretion, nor re- 
main at home at their pleasing. They 
should, as a matter of course, have their 
seats in the family pew on Sunday. 

Family prayer greatly sets forward the 
religious education of the child in the home. 
The hurry of our present life, the inexorable 
demands of the shop or the office, and the 
tyranny of the morning train, fight against 
family prayer. One must often make a 
rather strenuous effort to maintain it, so 
many are the stumbling-blocks that clutter 
up the path. Yet, once established, the ob- 
stacles disappear, and it becomes practicable 
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to have a few minutes at morning or evening 
when the family may meet for worship. 
The beautiful service in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer may be read, or a chapter from 
the Bible may be used, after which a short 
prayer may follow, and every one recite in 
closing, " Our Father Who art in Heaven." 
To wanderers in distant lands, to the child 
away from home, what tie so fine and strong, 
as the memory of family prayers, daily held 
under the old roof -tree? 

Some who read these pages may have cut 
loose from what they call the leading-strings 
of piety. They may have left behind them, 
and may regard as rubbish, many things 
that they were taught in the early home. 
When a woman has done this, unless she has 
made of her education a stepping-stone to 
climb to a higher spirituality, she is to be 
pitied. If, leaving her father's house, she 
has merely strayed into the land of the 
stranger, lured by a disappointing mirage, 
she will find herself in an environment 
hedged about with cold negations. A 
mother whose religion has suffered deteri- 
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oration is living for to-day alone, and the 
very core and heart meaning of motherhood 
is that it lives for to-morrow- 

Men and women may be in revolt in later 
life, against many things that were once held 
before them as ideal, but they will never re- 
volt from or lose their belief in and respect 
for the goodness and sincerity of a mother 
who feared God and kept His command- 
ments. The mother who impresses her chil- 
dren with the sincerity of her religion does 
for them, in that single thing, more than she 
dreams. She is building into their charac- 
ter that which will endure the rough winds 
of time and abide for all eternity. 

Whatsoever is laid up in childish memory- 
will not easily be lost. For this reason the 
mother may spend time well, in reading 
poetry with her children, and in giving them 
lyrics and ballads to study and recite. Not 
merely juvenile verse. The best literature 
is often simplicity itself in its diction and 
expression, and childhood is captivated by 
music and measure. Give children hymns 
as part of their daily food, and if you have 
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a gift of song, then, dear mother, sing with 
the children and sing for them. Blessed is 
the nursery in which the mother sings. 

The irreparable mistake in religious train- 
ing is to have it purely objective. Bidding 
children go here, and go there, do this, and 
do that, the sweet spirit back of the com- 
mand is dismayed and crushed. Authority, 
untempered by love, develops the spirit of 
the slave in its victims. We must not for 
ever repress our children, or for ever compel 
them to some course which we consider right, 
but with which we have no sympathy. The 
subjective method, the method that sprmgs 
from the deep sources of sincerity and 
loyalty in the mother's own life, is the more 
successful by far. 

"My father was opposed to everything 
even remotely connected with piety," said a 
man whose whole life has been a consecra- 
tion, " and my mother never contested a 
point with him, nor so much as commented 
on anything he did or said. But her life 
was a beautiful and consistent adoration of 
Christ. Day by day, she showed us Christ 
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in her radiant example. Every night she 
knelt and prayed by our beds. In early 
youth, every one of her seven sons and 
daughters made a profession of religion, 
from which not one has ever departed." 

" My laddie, my laddie, with the mane of tawny 
gold. 
The soft blue eyes, the open brow, the mouth 
like Cupid's bow — 
My laddie, my laddie, you are scarcely six years 
old, 
But the ages have been garnering the wonders 
you shall know. 

For you has Science hoarded her searets strange 
and rare; 
For you have wise men toiled and delved, for 
you have brave men fought; 
To make your pathway beautiful, have sea and 
earth and air 
Through centuries of waiting in mystic patience 
wrought. 

No battle of the hoary past but had its gage for 
you; 
No rune of solemn Norn or Fate but sends its 
thrilling strain 
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To youy for whose glad coming all forces, old and 
new, 
Are blending in concurrent notes, are sounding 
time's refrain. 

My laddie, O my laddie, I am wistful as I clasp 
Your little hand within my own, and think how 
many men 
Gone far from earth and memory, beyond our 
mortal grasp, 
Are living and are breathing, dear child, in you 
again : — 

The line of Flemish weavers, who were stout and 
tough as steel; 
The brave old Holland gentlemen, called * Beg- 
gars of the Sea ' ; 
The coifed and wimpled Puritans, sweet maids and 
matrons leal, — 
Who poured their weakness and their strength 
in the blood of you and me. 

My laddie of the golden hair, there stands at God's 
right hand 
His saints who went through blood and flame, 
the yeomen of our line; 
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And there are seraphs singing in the glorious bet- 
ter land 
Whose heart-beats kept, when here on earth, the 
pace of yours and mine. 

Kneel, little laddie, at my side, there's no defense 
like this. 
An evening prayer in childish trust, and let him 
scoff who may, — 
A daily prayer to God above, a gentle mother's 
kiss, 
Will keep my little laddie safe, however long the 
day. 

Those stanch old burghers of the past, these nearer 
gentlemen, 
San8 peur et sans reproche, who look through 
your sweet eyes of blue, 
Were honest men, clean-handed, and they told the 
truth ; — what then ? 
'Tis all I crave, my laddie, when I pray to Grod 
with you." 



THE CHILDEEN IN SCHOOL 

" My little daughter has never missed a 
promotion." The mother's tone is trimn- 
phant as she makes the statement. That a 
child shall go through a graded school, from 
class to class, without interruption from ill 
health, or delay through missing an exami- 
nation, is to the ordinary parent a source of 
great satisfaction. Few mothers can keep 
out of their faces and voices a note of apol- 
ogy when they explain to friends that Mar- 
jorie has been obliged to remain an addi- 
tional six months in a lower class, while her 
playmates Edith and Dorothy have passed 
above her. 

To mothers without number, the essential 
and ardently-desired thing is to hurry the 
children on, taking very little account of 
considerations beyond the immediate hour. 
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From the view point of the teacher, absences 
and breaks of routine are naturally depre- 
cated, and yet, there are often good reasons 
for letting children drop out of school for 
weeks or months. The intermission of a 
whole term may tell for the benefit of the 
lad or the lass, in years to come, especially 
when the physical growth is very rapid, and 
Nature demands that the brain shall not be 
too intensely stimulated. 

Never oblige a child to work very hard 
in school until after the fourteenth birthday, 
is the advice of a physician who has made 
a study of the growing child. In a house- 
hold of pronounced intellectual culture, 
where every influence tended to foster the 
growth of intelligence in the children, one 
little daughter of nine did not know her 
alphabet. She seemed averse to lessons and 
turned a deaf ear to admonitions, to her 
mother's deep anxiety. "Let her alone," 
said the wise father. " Teach Marie nothing 
until she asks to be taught.** In due time 
the child woke up, requested lessons, and 
proceeded to learn with a speed that soon 
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outstripped those who had begun earlier. 
She was graduated from college at twenty- 
two and has been for some years a successful 
teacher. 

Her father's point was that he wished no 
forcing process in the case of a very quick 
and receptive child, who would not fail to 
advance when once she had been started 
aright. 

We are often in bondage to the opinion 
of our friends, and are unduly sensitive as 
to what they may say, if our children seem 
slower or duller than those of the same age 
in the neighborhood. Often there is almost 
a craze on the part of parents to get their 
children through the several schools and out 
into the world. The result is that immature 
and crude young men and young women are 
too early thrust forth into the struggles of 
Ufe. 

What the mother should seek is a sym- 
metrical development for the child. One 
set of faculties should not be cultivated at 
the expense of another. We need a bal- 
anced life, and each individual has a right 
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to the peculiar training best adapted for him 
or for her. 

For some children, the public school with 
its accurately-designed schedule, its admir- 
able drill and its excellent discipline, is bet- 
ter than the private school with its more elas- 
tic methods and smaller classes. Others do 
better in the smaller school, where instruc- 
tion may be given to groups and individuals. 
In some instances, children are very satis- 
factorily educated at home, but for boys, 
at least, there is a great advantage in letting 
them mingle ^th Seir fellows, Ind learn i^ 
the reciprocal intercourse of the class room 
and the play ground, how to live with others, 
— an indispensable lesson for men, and one 
not readily learned after boyhood. 

Doctor Blimber's cranmiing system, pur- 
sued so lamentably with little Paul Dombey, 
(his peremptory " Bring him on, Cornelia 1 " 
is not forgotten by any reader of Dickens) 
has fortunately had its day. A parrot-like 
facility in recitation and even an extraordi- 
nary memory for dates and facts are no 
longer regarded as especially desirable. 
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The child who does faithful work, though it 
be not brilliant or spectacular work, is re- 
ceiving the best a school can give. Parents 
should lay this to heart. 

Across the years that have been so full 
of other tasks, I look back to my own school- 
days. Days they were of roseate beauty, 
days of sweet memories still. 

The school-house stood on the banks of a 
river, that farther along fell in swift cas- 
cade, frothing and foaming, into a rocky 
basin that later turned the wheels of mills 
and factories, and that finally broadened out 
and blended with the sea. Where the school 
building, long, low-roofed, and white, with 
green door and green shutters, kept its watch 
beside the water, the stream was somewhat 
shallow and only an occasional row boat or 
a little skiff fared over its waves. All day 
long the children, looking from the windows, 
saw the river, sometimes calm, sometimes 
ruflBed, but always beautiful, with the sky 
above it, and the willows dipping their 
branches in its cool tide. Dreamy httle girls 
thought that the river knew when they came, 
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and was sorry when they went home. Merry 
and daring children sailed toy hoats in the 
river at recess, or, in fits of great enterprise, 
took off then- shoes and stockings and 
dipped their feet in the cool water that came 
to the green hank of the river. This last 
was a misdemeanor repaid with demerits. 
The river itself did not encourage such free- 
dom. It seemed aware of its responsibility 
in flowing so near a school-room, so near, too, 
though that was an accident, to the doctor's 
office that was the school's only near neigh- 
bor. The doctor was the brother of the 
teachers, three gentle sisters, and the chil- 
dren used to whisper that if anybody were 
to fall in the river, or if anybody were to 
faint, it would be such a good thing that the 
doctor would hear of it, rush right in, and 
do what was needed in the emergency. 

At one end of the room, the end farthest 
from the door, the principal had her desk. 
She could not have been much beyond her 
twentieth year, but the children thought fier 
a hundred, if they thought of it at all. Chil- 
dren have the vaguest notions about the ages 
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of their mothers and their teachers. The 
person who is grown up is on another plane 
than theirs, and they do not speculate very 
much as to how long she has been in the uni- 
verse. " Things," said Betty, gravely, to 
her mother, who was not far beyond the 
bright meridian line marked forty, "look 
very different to an old lady, like you, from 
the way they look to a little girl like me." 
Miss Betty was barely ten. 

The principal's desk was at the farther 
end of the room, raised a little from the floor. 
Her platform eminence enabled her to sur- 
vey the entire school at once. At five min- 
utes before nine she always entered, carry- 
ing several books, and a little silver bell. 
She wore in winter black silk that made a 
soft swishing sound, and in the smnmer a 
white crisp frock that made a soft rustling 
sound, and her voice was very low and clear, 
but it carried to the remotest corner of her 
little kingdom. 

Midway in the room was the desk of Miss 
Elizabeth, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and blond. 
She taught the older pupils. Hers were the 
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grammar classes, the classes in rhetoric and 
French. Near the door, with a bevy of 
small girls about her, and a sprinkling of 
small boys, was the chair of Miss Jane, the 
sweetest and dearest of the trio. 

An old-fashioned school, it had a disci- 
pline that was perfect, but intangible. The 
children seldom disobeyed a rule. If there 
were the slightest infraction, when the roU 
was called before dismissal, the pupil her- 
self reported that she had " violated.'* At 
intervals, certificates were sent to the pa- 
rents, faultlessly written in Miss Jane's ele- 
gant hand, setting forth the progress and 
the faithfulness of the daughter, " who had 
won the approval of her teachers." Pa- 
rents came often to visit the school, usually 
at the hour of morning exercises, or on the 
days when the music-master came with his 
violin and taught singing. Needle work 
was not neglected. It ranked with English 
branches, and when the samplers were out 
and the thimbles on, one of the teachers, as 
a treat, read aloud from an instructive book, 
— often a volume of history. 
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The eldest of the pupils in the school by 
the river may have been fifteen, and the 
youngest, aside from the little ones of " fry- 
ing size," was eleven. They were typical 
of the school-going age, when the child finds 
the horizon bounded by the walls of home on 
the one side, and the walls of school on the 
other. Whatever may be said of other 
stages, to the child and the mother alike, 
these are life's happiest years. 

What a sense of peace descends on the 
house when the door closes, and the children 
are fairiy oflTI What a clear space the 
mother has for her sewing, or her commit- 
tee meeting, or her call on a neighbor! 
There are fuss and flurry and excitement, of 
course, in getting the children off so that 
they may be in time, but once the last little 
foot has clattered down the pathway, and 
the last little hat has disappeared around the 
comer, the mother draws a long breath. 

She does not lose touch with the children, 
although for some hours they are out of her 
sight. She cultivates intimacy with the 

teachers, if $be would lighten their ti^sk and 
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have the school do its best work for her 
brood. She has widened her interest and 
taken the school-room in, yet a load drops 
from her shoulders when the children are 
old enough to be sent there. Between 
eleven and fifteen the microcosm of the 
school is as absorbing to all concerned as the 
bigger world outside. The children are 
finding their work very pleasant. When 
we read of the severities and cruelties of 
another time, of the merciless ferule and 
rattan that were the implements of the 
schoohnaster of former centuries, we wonder 
how children were ever taught anything. 

In this age and country, pedagogy is di- 
vorced from methods so shameful, and the 
teacher who can not teach without a resort 
to scolding and blows must find a less deli- 
cate and honorable occupation. 

The mother's direst vexation is now la- 
beled "Home Work." When the table is 
cleared at night, and the parents arrange 
themselves for an agreeable evening, forth 
comes Myrtle's arithmetic, and Hugh's ge- 
ography, and Frank's algebra. Beyond 
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simple spelKng and the most elementary 
attainments it is a mournful fact that few 
parents, though they be graduates of 
famous colleges, are able to help the children 
to much profit. The home work is an en- 
chanted ground of pitfalls, gins and snares, 
and a boy who has hitherto thought his 
father inf alhble, a girl who has fancied her 
mother an encyclopedia of universal infor- 
mation, receives here the first shock of a 
great disillusion. "Walter brought home a 
number of examples from the high 
school," confessed a father, whose business 
was banking, and whose interests were 
large, "and I spent a whole evening puzzling 
over them. The boy took them in the next 
day, and was marked deficient. My results 
were right, but my methods were wrong." 

When the millennium comes, there will be 
no specter of home work. The school work 
wiU be finished during the school-day, and 
the children who have spent six or seven 
hours in class and recitation rooms will not 
have to spend two or three more hours at 
home in preparation for another day I Nor 
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will overworked teachers so often break 
down under the strain of excessive toil, for 
they, too, have their home work, that often 
engages them until the clock strikes the 
midnight hour. 

The matter of children's school luncheon 
is not one that mothers can overlook. When 
they may run home at noon and sit down 
to a hot luncheon, with plenty of time to eat 
it, the arrangement is ideal. Should the 
school be too far distant for this, the lunch- 
eon must be carried; it must be appetizing, 
suiBcient in quantity and excellent in 
quality. 

A neat box or basket should be provided. 
The luncheon, wrapped in paraffin paper, 
and covered with a dainty napkin, should 
be varied from day to day. Sandwiches 
carefully made, as carefully as if for an 
afternoon tea, may be spread with chopped 
nuts, with jelly or jam, with minced ham or 
chicken, with cheese, with something nice or 
something piquant day after day. To do 
this will tax a mother's ingenuity, but her 
reward will be given her in the rosy cheeks 
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and bright eyes of her well-nourished child. 
Sponge cake, home-made cookies and 
doughnuts, or sweet biscuits and fruit, fur- 
nish an excellent dessert for the luncheon 
carried to schooL 

May I strongly urge the mother who is 
anxious for her child's welfare to maintain 
relations of cordial friendship with the 
child's teachers? Wholly unfair and ex- 
tremely short-sighted are they who criticize 
teachers and condemn them in the hearing of 
their pupils. This is to pave the way for 
juvenile insubordination. Unless there be 
trust, affection, esteem and respect, on the 
part of children toward teachers, education 
will be retarded and school-days embittered. 
To remove a child from the domination of 
an unjust or tyrannical teacher is an imme- 
diate and pressing duty. But teachers are 
seldom intentionally tyrannical or unjust; 
those who are either, are exceptional. In- 
vite the teacher to be a guest beneath your 
roof. Establish some sort of acquaintance 
that is not superficial or conunercial. Co- 
operate with the teacher in the efforts made 
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for the child's good. All such efforts are 
worth while. 

A mother's surveillance should extend to 
the school-room itself, to her child's desk 
therein, to the height of her child's chair, 
to the stairs that are to be climbed daily, 
to the ventilation of the room, and to its 
lighting and heating. Mothers* Clubs can 
do no more legitimate work than to see that 
school-rooms are hygienic, that no deleteri- 
ous germs invade them, and that they do not 
menace the eyesight of children. 

While it is very important that there be 
cooperation between the home and the 
school, I am in deep sympathy with a sales- 
man who said to me one day, "These teach- 
ers of Jim's will drive me mad." The pro- 
portion of real teachers in any community is 
small. Plenty of men and women are play- 
ing the martinet, or hearing recitations, or 
coaching boys and girls. Here and there 
arises a great teacher, such an one as moved 
James A. Garfield to define a university as 
Mark Hopkins on the end of a log. The 
fame of Thomas Arnold has not yet waned 
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as the head of Rugby School. But the 
average teacher is dwarfed by his continual 
contact with the immature mind, and he 
grows arbitrary and despotic, because he is 
exercising unquestioned authority over 
those too weak to resist him. 

In a surburban town of some three thou- 
sand inhabitants there is a finely-equipped 
building and a large staff of women teach- 
ers, doing their best to educate the children. 
In ten years there has been only one superin- 
tending principal who could rise above petty 
restrictions and impress himself on the 
town and the students. 

What we should seek for in the teachers 
of our children is personahty. This is the 
imperative want all the way from kinder- 
garten to college. So brief are the years of 
childhood, and so great are the issues they 
prepare childhood to meet, that no parent is 
justified in accepting any second-best train- 
ing for his children. Fatherhood and 
motherhood imply a grave responsibility. 

Where means are ample, do not econo- 
mize on education. Where they are narrow. 
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be frugal elsewhere, but do what you can to 
bring out in your girls and boys those quali- 
ties which will fit them most fully for the 
days that are coming. 

** The rich air is sweet with the breath of Septem- 
ber, 
The sumach is staining the hedges with red ; 
Soft rests on the hill-slopes the light we remember. 
The glory of days which so long ago fled, — 
When, brown-cheeked and ruddy, 

BKthe-hearted and free. 
The summons to study 
We answered with glee. 
Listen, oh! listen once more to the swell 
Of the masterful, merry Academy bell! 

It sounds not in vain over mountain and valley. 
That tocsin which gathers the far-scattered 
clans; 
From playtime and leisure fleet-footed they rally. 
Brave lads and bright lasses, overflowing the 
plans; 
From croquet and cricket 
To blackboard and map. 
Is but shooting a wicket, — 
No fear of mishap; 
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Oh hark ! how it echoes through dingle and dell 
The jocund) the earnest Academy bell! 

They fly, at its call, from soft mother-caresses; 
The boy will not tarry, the girl cannot wait ; 
So the round head close-clipped and the loose- 
flowing tresses 
Together flash out from the vine-trellised gate; 
And the house that was holden 

By revel supreme, 
Is wrapped in the golden 
Fair peace of a dream. 
To sisters and mothers how silvern the swell 
Of the rest-bringing, easeful Academy belL 

The path by the river, where willows are droop- 
ing. 
Is radiant with children. The long city street. 
All busy with traffic, makes room for their troop- 
ing* 
And rings to the rush of their beautiful feet. 

For the poet and preacher. 

The man of affairs. 
And the gentle home-teacher, 
0*er-burdened with cares. 
Alike spare a moment to wishing them well, 
Who speed when they hear the Academy bell.'' 



VI 



OUTDOOE LIFE AND PETS 

A child is defrauded of something that 
belongs to him if he has not an abundance of 
unrestricted outdoor life. One of the chief 
obligations of parenthood is to build chil- 
dren up in physical strength and vigor, so 
that they may have a capital of health stored 
away to meet the vicissitudes of maturity. 
If we could prevent every child from having 
what are known as juvenile maladies, 
measles, scarlet fever, mumps, whooping- 
cough, and the like, we should do much 
toward making the children equal to the 
days' emergencies later on. Every illness 
to some extent, perhaps only slightly, per- 
haps largely, invades the capital which 
should last for a lifetime. It is well for 
children when they are born of sturdy stock 
and of long-lived ancestry. But whatever 

86 
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handicap may have come from parents 
whose own strength of constitution has been 
small, judicious management will do very 
much to make the new generation triumph 
over any disability. 

From the days of babyhood, children 
should spend nearly all their waking time 
out of doors. The most thoroughly-venti- 
lated and best-equipped houses may foster 
the germs of disease. Children who are ac- 
customed to live out of doors grow up in 
strength, color, and plimipness, as plants 
do in the sunshine. Turn the little ones 
loose, as colts are turned into pasture. 

I am not prepared to advocate their go- 
ing barefoot, yet the healthiest children I 
have ever seen, those who have enjoyed the 
most complete immunity from colds and 
troubles of the throat, have been allowed to 
go without shoes during the first seven or 
eight years of life. 

Little Southern boys and girls trot about 
in shoeless freedom, and have beautiful feet. 
In our rigorous Northern climate, a great 
part of the year is too cold to suffer this 
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Spartan method of dress, but in summer, at 
least, every little boy and girl should know 
the luxury of running barefoot over the 
grass, fearless of dew or rain, of wading to 
the knees in the brook, of scampering with- 
out the terror of injuring dress, up hill and 
down dale, and of knowing what it is to 
get near to Nature's heart. It goes with- 
out saying that children need an outlet for 
their energy. Town children are to be com- 
miserated, so few are their playgrounds, 
and so many are the prohibitions which 
hedge them about. The streets are no fit 
place for children's play, yet hundreds of 
thousands in the city have no other spot 
where they may run and jump and froKc. 
No wonder they are pale and thin, and have 
impoverished blood and low vitality 1 

The child on the farm is better off than 
the average child in a well-to-do city home, 
because he has more sky, more space, and 
more chances for healthful work and play. 
Of the children in the tenements one can 
only think with deep and ahnost solemn pity, 
so meager is their outlook. As every 
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mother has something at stake in the mother- 
hood of the world, we who are fortunate are 
all derelict if we make no investment in 
fresh-air excursions, and country weeks for 
the children of the very poor. 

Given a modest home, and some room for 
expansion, a child should be encouraged to 
learn every outdoor game. Any sport 
which must be practised in the open air is 
desirable for any one, from seven to seventy. 
We have had a recent revival of interest in 
gardens. Women are taking up gardening 
with renewed enthusiasm, not merely that 
they may have flowers to adorn the door- 
yard, but that they may have the pleasure 
of great masses of glorious color, that they 
may see vivid and beautiful things grow be- 
fore their eyes, and that they may feel some- 
thing of the joy that was in the Creator's 
heart when He beheld what He had made, 
and saw that it was good. Something akin 
to the joy of creation thrills in the heart of 
every one who drops a seed into the ground, 
and one day sees a little stem and tiny 
leaves pushing up out of the darkness, into 
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the light and air. Why should not each 
child have a little garden, with tools adapted 
in size and weight to smaU hands, exercis- 
mg undisputed right over the httle territory, 
and planting there what he or she may 
please ? 

Allowed the privilege of a garden, the 
mother may stimulate desire and pride for 
and in its cultivation, by offering rewards 
of merit for the finest flowers or the best- 
kept bed, or the earliest blossoms that are 
brought in to decorate the family table. We 
are sometimes deficient in our sense of the 
family bond. There are households in 
which the different members of the family 
are very much like ivory balls, smooth and 
hard and round, touching each other super- 
ficially, but rolling apart with the greatest 
ease and having very little union of feeling 
or family sentiment. 

If children vie with one another in mak- 
ing the home beautiful, in raising flowers 
that they may carry to their teacher for her 
desk, or to a sick neighbor, or in fastening 
the morning flower in the father's button- 
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hole, by that little work in common, the 
family bond is strengthened, 

A child of a practical turn may raise 
vegetables instead of flowers, and perhaps 
may earn a Uttle money by selling radishes 
and lettuce to his mother, at the market 
price. It is always a good thing to let a 
child earn money by some honestly-done 
work. It develops thoroughness, diligence 
and responsibility — ^three quaUties which 
are indispensable to success in life. From 
the time that a child is old enough to find 
pleasure in having a penny to spend, he 
should begin to know the pleasure of the 
penny earned. This whole subject is full 
of suggestion for parents. As money is 
the great medium by which the business of 
life is carried forward, it is important that 
every one should be taught the meaning of 
stewardship. Children should have an al- 
lowance paid them weekly or monthly, out 
of which they should buy their small lux- 
uries, and the little things they need in 
school, — pencils, pads, and the like. Saving 
is as needful an accomplishment as spending. 
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and a child should be taught to save some- 
thing from what he has, but should as care- 
fully be taught not to hoard. A stingy, 
grasping child, close-fisted and unwilling to 
share anything with a little friend or neigh- 
bor, should be taken in hand and taught the 
beauty of kindness and generosity. 

The little spendthrift should equally be 
encouraged to self-denial. As imperative 
as wise spending and careful saving is Hb- 
eral giving, and so from its own money 
every child should be persuaded to give 
something regularly for the benefit of 
others. All this fits in very well with the 
idea of the little garden, dovetails into it 
with exceeding nicety. From the small 
garden, the child may win a little ready cash 
or may have in rich measure the joy of giv- 
ing something that has cost thought and 
labor, to some one else who will be made 
happier by the gift. 

Neatness and order may be inculcated in 
the care of tools, which should be kept clean, 
put away when not in use, and never left 
oiit in the rain, or the sun, or treated with 
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any heedlessness. One child should not be 
allowed to play the part of a little marauder 
and use another's tools without leave. Bor- 
rowing and lending in juvenile life may 
be permitted, but should not be encouraged. 
People are very much better, as a rule, who 
shun borrowing. The borrower is servant 
to the lender, and lax ideas of property 
rights creep in where anybody may repair 
his own neglect by using freely what belongs 
to some one else of greater thrift. 

Kindness to animals and genuine regard 
for them are learned best by those who have 
pets in the home. A child who abuses or 
maltreats a kitten or a puppy does so quite 
as often from thoughtlessness as from in- 
nate cruelty. The baby arms that almost 
strangle the little long-suffering cat should 
not be allowed to misuse a pet in such fash- 
ion. A home in which there are no animate 
objects for children's love in the guise of the 
four-footed friends, who are faithful and 
companionable if well-treated, is only half 
a home. I have heard mothers say that they 

bad enough to do without being bothered 
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with dogs and cats and birds. Possibly. 
But though a house need not be turned into 
a menagerie, children should certainly be 
allowed to have under their care dumb ani- 
mals which they will love, and mothers 
should sacrifice their own tastes to let them 
have this opportimity. 

A boy who has never had a dog of his own 
is almost as forlorn as a dog who has no mas- 
ter. A house in which there are only inani- 
mate objects, pictures, chairs, and tables, is 
a dull house. Besides the pet animals that 
live in the house and the barn, besides the 
chickens and the pigeons that come to be 
fed, and grow so tame and gentle that they 
have no terror of and only confidence in 
their friends of the household, there are the 
birds in the boughs to love and study, and 
every child should be encouraged to learn 
the names of these feathered friends, espe- 
cially of those that live in his own state and 
neighborhood. 

Bird study is fascinating. A child may 
easily learn the various bird notes and know 
the ways of our little brothers of the air, 
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from the humming-bird and the oriole to 
the owl and the crow. He will learn which 
are the shy birds hiding in the forest 
thickets, and seeking seclusion, and which 
are the social birds, loving company and 
coming fearlessly to the homes of men. 
How the birds build their nests, whether in 
a low bush or a high tree, on the ground, or 
in the eaves, what sort of eggs they lay, how 
they teach the young birds to fly, and all 
about their life in the air, with their individ- 
uality, their intuitions, their instincts and 
loves and aversions, so like our own, may 
become an absorbing delight to children. 
Nature study is taught in the schools, but 
its beginnings are in the home. 

A child may make friends with the squir- 
rels and rabbits, may learn the ways of the 
woodchuck hated by farmers and dogs 
(poor thing 1), may learn about the otter 
and the beaver, and may find a great deal of 
interest in studying moths and butterflies 
and bees and wasps and ants and beetles. 

Earth and air teem with life, and all this 
life has its message and its meanings and its 
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relation, humble and obscure, or direct and 
manifest, to humanity. When the mother 
teaches her child by example and precept to 
scream and shriek and stamp upon a poor 
worm or beetle, when she lets him throw 
stones at frogs and herself shudders visibly 
at a toad, she is teaching one of the most hid- 
eous lessons, cruelty. The child who is cruel 
to animals will have his sensibilities so 
blunted that, in after life, he may be cruel 
to kindred and friends* I would not trust 
for a moment the heart of a man who would 
treat a horse or a dog with any cruelty. 
Such a one would trample rough shod upon 
the hearts of his friends. The hand that is 
raised in cruelty against any living thing in 
manhood was not properly trained in child- 
hood. 

Lest any mother of our day should feel 
alarmed at the magnitude of the task before 
her, in bringing children up to be gentle, 
considerate and kind, to preserve them in 
health of body and of mind, and to do for 
them all that the century demands, let her 
remember that we live moment by moment ; 
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that if we perform the daily task well, we 
need have no fear for the morrow ; and that 
children learn far more from the spiritual 
atmosphere which surrounds them than 
from the commandments that are laid upon 
them. We must have laws, but love is the 
fulfilling of the law, and in a home where 
there is true and abiding love, there will be 
little fear that the children shall grow up 
harsh and ungentle. 

" There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in the 

tree. 
He's singing to me ! He's singing to me ! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
* Oh, the world's running over with joy ! 
Don't you hear? Don't you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree 
I'm as happy as happy can be ! ' 

And the brown thrush keeps singing, ^A nest do 

you see, 
And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper tree? 
Don't meddle ! Don't touch ! little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy! 
Now I'm glad! Now I'm free! 
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And I always shall be. 

If you never bring sorrow to me.' 

So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree. 
To you and to me, to you and to me ; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
* Oh, the world's running over with joy ! 

But long it won't be. 

Don't you know? Don't you see? 

Unless we are as good as can be ! ' " 



VII 



A FEW MISTAKES 



Fewer mistakes would be made in this 
'-vorld of ours if we had clearer vision. But 
we do not always see. The mist blinds our 
eyes. We are hampered by preconceived 
notions, and we attribute to others motives 
that never occurred to them. Prejudice is a 
hateful mischief-maker anywhere, and it is 
peculiarly objectionable when it gets into a 
family, and obscures the perceptions of 
those in authority. 

From the standpoint of experience and of 
fuller knowledge, we should be very patient 
with children. They are adventurers in a 
strange country. Everything around them 
is new. Imagination invests their most or- 
dinary and commonplace affairs with a 
beauty unguessed by the world-used and 

world-wearied. They can not gage dis- 

9a 
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tanceSy nor weigh words as we do, who are 
older. Hence, the children are in constant 
peril of a trial that is sharp enough when 
it tests the mettle and the courage of grown 
people. They are in peril of being misun- 
derstood. And to be misunderstood hurts 
any soul, whether it dwell in the dimpled body 
of a tender child, or in the wrinkled sheU 
of an old man. We crave sympathy from 
the hour of sentient existence, and, lacking 
sympathy, we are famine-stricken and dis- 
tressed. Children grieve with greater or 
less feeling, according to their temperament, 
exactly as we do, but life is fresh and joy 
is near them, and thank Heaven, they are 
soon done with trouble, and their tears are 
like April showers, through which the sun 
glances, and which are soon dried. 

A child has not the vocabulary of the 
adult. He does not comprehend all he 
hears, and there are times when with child- 
hood's curious reticence, he hides his ignor- 
ance, and forges on at random. The re- 
serves of childhood are innumerable. Chil- 
dren like to carry on a sort of mysterious 
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miracle-play, and, all unknown to the duller 
folk around, they live surrounded by 
gnomes, elves, and fairies, or they masque- 
rade in the characters of knights and ladies 
of whom they have read. A child often 
lives in a serial story that is unsuspected by 
mother or teacher, that is dropped when 
older listeners are near, but that fills a place 
in the day's doings, and gives no end of 
pleasure and interest to what else might be 
a monotonous bit of time. 

Very few properties are required to help 
the little actors fit themselves for the mimic 
stage. A ribbon, a flower, an old garment, 
mother's hat and cape, father's cane, a shawl 
found in a trunk in the garret, are quite 
enough to dress them for their parts. An 
only child, being lonely, had for years her 
double, a shadow-child, with nothing real 
about her, who studied with her, shivered 
with her in the dark, consoled her when she 
was punished, and was her ceaseless resource 
until, one morning, the maiden awakened, 
suddenly aware that childhood's land of the 
vision and the dream lay behind her, and 
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her dream-sister was no more to her now 
than the doll she dressed and laid away, an 
outworn plaything. 

Here enters mistake number one of the 
too literal mother. She clamors for truth, 
the actual rule-and-line, multiplication 
table truth, that is, so to speak, the founda- 
tion stone of morality, on which pure ethics 
must be built. From some ancestress or an- 
cestor, several generations ago, the child of 
this mother has inherited a vivid fancy, and 
a turn for romance. The mother is like 
the distracted hen, who has hatched a duck, 
and sees her offspring serenely take to the 
water, while she runs up and down in wild 
distraction on the shore. 

The child tells the most extraordinary 
tales of people and happenings that the 
mother knows can not possibly have been 
present or have taken place. With inno- 
cent flower-face, guilelessly lifted, with can- 
did eyes fearlessly open, the child declares 
that 3he has seen a lady ride by on a snow- 
white horse, that an old woman came to the 
door and gave her a basket of flowers, or 
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that the house of her grandmother on the 
next street has taken fire and burned to the 
ground. 

Horror-stricken, the mother, who is panic- 
stricken as well, casts about her for a cure. 
What shall she do with this little one of hers, 
who seems to her a liar, of whom she is ter- 
ribly ashamed, who must surely be a degen- 
erate, or she would not weave these incred- 
ible tales ? She talks sternly and sadly to the 
little black sheep, and if she be a Spartan 
mother or if she belong to the old order and 
believe in the rod, she tries what virtue 
there may be in a salutary smart and per- 
sists in whipping and sending to bed a small 
being who does not appertain to her kind of 
woman at all, who is a poet and a troubadour, 
and who ought to be let alone. The chas- 
tisement is cruelly misplaced. 

There are lies and lies. The lie of malice 
and of meanness is not often foimd on 
childish lips. It probably does deserve a 
rod of some sort. But alas! for mothers 
and their blunders, the lie of cowardice is 
taught to shrinking children by severity. 
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and those who would never have been other 
than truthful, had they been understood, are 
made liars by the very punishments intended 
to brand deceit and make it shocking. 

If you would have children truthful, 
speak the truth in their hearing, — ^that only. 
Keep your plighted word to a child. Be- 
lieve imphcitly what the child says to you. 
Avoid harsh punishments, seldom inflicting 
blows, either in anger or with deliberation; 
and discriminate between the misleading 
statement, the timid evasion, and the eflSor- 
escence of an active imagination. 

Mistake number two is made every day 
by the mother who is for ever saying 
"Don't." It is much more inspiring to say 
"Do." "No" is thoughtlessly said to child- 
ish requests, when there is no valid reason 
for not saying "Yes." Restrictions and 
prohibitions that are without excuse are like 
a thorny hedge about the pathway of child- 
hood, when it might as well be free and clear 
for the daring feet. The happy child never 
strays very far from the precincts of home. 
Proximity to mother makes play time per- 
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feet ; with mother preoccupied or absent, the 
child is an exile. 

Mistake number three is due to stupidity 
on the part of the mother, who poimces on 
a small transgressor, not for an act of wilful 
disobedience, which is often unnoticed and 
unreproved, but for an accident, or a mis- 
hap. A child upsets a glass of water and 
is banished from the table in disgrace. A 
little hand knocks over an ink-bottle and the 
deed is stigmatized in terms as black as the 
stain the ink makes on the carpet. A child 
breaks a costly bit of bric-a-brac, and the 
mother behaves as if her own heart were 
broken. These and similar instances of 
mistaken judgment in fault finding, of con- 
demnation out of proportion to the offense, 
are hopelessly confusing to children, and 
mix up their ideas of what is right and what 
is wrong, in a tangle that is not readily 
straightened. 

The mother who, resolved that her child 
shall be fearless, compels her to stay in a 
dark room without a light, makes mistake 
number four. 
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Whoever has undergone at any time the 
penance of dread when the dark settles 
down on the mind, laying a paralyzing hand 
upon its power to reason, its power to resist, 
can not but pity a timid child left alone with 
this monstrous torturing fiend. A glimmer 
of hght somewhere, a friendly candle or the 
glow of a tiny lamp should exorcise that 
demon. Bravery can not be taught by suf- 
fering so subtle and so pitiless as that in- 
flicted on a child who is afraid of the dark, 
and forced to stay with the fear. 

Behind this mistake there is usually 
another, that of teaching the little one that 
the night is to be dreaded. Servants do 
this, and ignorant people who introduce ter- 
ror by silly stories of phantoms and 
ghosts. In the history of most nervous and 
easily-excited children, it is usually found 
that somebody frightened them either 
through malice or inadvertence. A mother's 
sudden terror may communicate a shock to 
her hitherto fearless child. A nurse, anx- 
ious to win her own ends at any cost, may 
tell stories of lurking hobgoblins and 
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wicked fairies, and lay a spell of cowardly 
distress on the child in her charge. 

Night is not a gruesome season haunted 
by foes to those who love its soft and kind 
enfolding. The moon hangs her great 
lamp for its illumination, and in the dark 
o' the morn, the stars shine. Tell your little 
ones that God drops His curtain around the 
weary world, when night comes, so that His 
children may sleep and rest. And when 
they are old enough to know the meaning 
of beautiful words, read them, day by day, 
a morning prayer by Reverend Robert 
CoUyer, — ^a prayer that both children and 
mothers may repeat with glad hearts. 

"O Thou most holy and ever-loving God, 
we thank Thee once more for the quiet rest 
of the night that has gone by, for the new 
promise that has come with this fresh morn- 
ing, and for the hope of this day. While 
we have slept, the world in which we live has 
swept on in its awful space, great fires have 
burned imder us, great waters have been all 
about us, and great storms above us; but 
Thou hast held them back by Thy strong 
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hand, and we have rested under the shadow 
of Thy love. The bird sat on the spray out 
in the darkness, the flower nestled in the 
grass, we lay down in our home, and all slept 
in the arms of God. The bird will trust 
Thee this day to give its morsel of meat, and 
the flower will trust Thee for its fresh rai- 
ment ; so may we trust Thee this day for all 
the needs of the body, the soul, and the 
spirit. Give us this day our daily bread — 
Amen." 

A little maid of four was by herself in 
the dark, and from her room up-stairs, she 
called her mother, longing for her reassur- 
ing presence. 

*T)on't call me, dear," said the mother, 
the angels are with you." 

I would rather have my mother," an- 
swered the child. "I don't want so many 
sky-folks about." 

When a little heart beats fast with fear, 
the comfort of a warm human clasp is 
greater than the promise of invisible com- 
pany. We have to grow up before we real- 
ize the strength there is in the thought that 
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"the angel of the Lord encampeth around 
them that trust Him, and delivereth them/' 

To go on chronicling mistakes is no dif- 
ficult task. A problem that may lead to 
mistaken solutions is that of the child's as- 
sociates. 

A mother, intent on keeping unflawed her 
child's innocence and purity, determines to 
guard him from contact with other children. 
She is always on the watch, lest the little 
playmate be not of her boy's own class, lest 
her child hear or see that which is below her 
standard of right, or which violates her ideas 
of refinement and propriety. With the fas- 
tidious delicacy that recoils from the least 
touch of coarseness, such a mother will hover 
over her darling in all his waking hours, take 
infinite pains and precautions about his 
school and his companions, and it may be, if 
her means allow, have him wholly educated 
at home under her own eye. 

Undoubtedly great care must be exercised 
during the earliest years, to impress ideals 
of purity and clean living upon the childish 
mind* Here is the chance to found char* 
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acter and to implant principles. Yet the 
mother makes a grave mistake who secludes 
her boy, or her girl, and who deprives her 
child of the opportunity to mingle with 
other children. An American boy, who in 
future days is to be thrown into the arena 
and mingle with his fellows, shaping the des- 
tiny of his country by his vote, and doing his 
duty manfully in the great republic, must 
not stand aloof from other boys. To teach 
snobbishness by word or example is an im- 
mensely hurtful error. 

I would not have my boy limited in his 
choice of playmates to the boys who wear 
good clothes and live in fine houses. The 
forlornness of the rich child, forbidden to 
engage in the rougher sports that are open 
to the poor child, is always appealing. 
That the judge's son, and the doctor's son, 
and the banker's son, shall play and study 
only with others of their own kind and their 
own training is a mistake that strikes a men- 
acing blow at the sentiment of patriotism. 
For this reason, some years spent in the 
public school, where children of all classes 
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and conditions meet, are invaluable to a boy. 
He must know not one variety of boys only, 
but all varieties of boys, if he is to attain to 
his proper standing hereafter among citi- 
zens, and with intelligence and freedom un- 
dertake his share in civic life. 

There is an art of living together which 
is to be mastered, if we are to render any 
service to the present age. In mature Uf e 
it is well to have many friends; to have 
acquaintance with people in different walks 
and occupations, and the talent for friend- 
ship which is so fortunate an endowment of 
the successful man must be cultivated in 
childhood. 

A mother can not be ubiquitous, yet she 
niay by a habit of vigilance know quite well 
what her children are learning, with whom 
they are playing, and how strong or how 
weak is the domination over them of con- 
science. If she possess her children's confi- 
dence, they will not fail to pour out in her 
ear the happenings of each day, and she will 
learn tactfully to interpose a shield when 
the necessity comes of breaking off a com- 
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panionship that threatens evil. She will en- 
courage desirable associations so gently that 
her agency need not be suspected. 

One more mistake may be mentioned, and 
it is not less important because it has been 
left nearly to the last. Boys and girls 
should not have the paths made too smooth 
for their feet. The tendency is to do every- 
thing for them, and to leave them very little 
to do by themselves. So carefully are the 
gradations of school work arranged in an 
imperceptibly ascending scale, that the ordi- 
nary school does not afford its pupils the 
rough tussle with difficulties which stimu- 
lates ardor and strengthens the brain. At 
home, especially in citiies, the children have 
few domestic tasks, and little is required of 
them in the way of errands or work, so that 
they are not expected to be responsible for 
anjrthing except the obvious duties of per- 
sonal neatness and courtesy. A boy or girl 
from ten to fourteen who is polite in man- 
ner, tidy in dress, and reasonably obedient, 
fulfils in most households the round of obli- 
gations. 
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But it is better that children should have 
things to do, chores, as the country term is, 
which are suited to youthful hands. In the 
country there are chickens to feed, cows to 
bring home from the meadow, wood to spht, 
errands to be done. In town the division of 
labor among outsiders takes away from chil- 
dren these recurring opportunities of help- 
fulness, and whatever drudgery there be, 
the parents probably assume. In an apart- 
ment house, the janitor attends to the 
furnace and the sidewalk, but if there be a 
house by itself, the hard-working father 
cares for the cellar, and shovels the snow, 
while the son of the house grows up lily- 
handed and incompetent. A privilege of 
every child in the home should be to share 
in the tasks that go toward making the home 
pleasant for the occupation of the family. 
Besides, as work is more or less to be our 
portion so long as we live, we may as well 
begin our education for it in our youth. 

Not to soften the assertion in the least, 
some mothers are arrant cowards. They 
would like their children to learn how to 
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swim, but they are in spasms of fright when 
there is a thought of their being near the 
water. The bare suggestion of firearms 
fills them with panic. They can not abide 
the mention of foot-ball, base-ball, or 
basket-ball. Their opinion about sport and 
athletics, proclaimed to the four winds, is 
that they are desperately afraid their chil- 
dren will be hurt. 

To be thoroughly equipped for life and 
its exigencies, as well as to be prepared for 
life's enjoyments, both sexes must be armed 
at all points. Both girls and boys should 
learn how to swim, how to manage a boat, 
or a canoe, how to ride and drive, and inci- 
dentally how to saddle and harness a horse ; 
they should be sent early to dancing school, 
that they may carry themselves with grace 
and learn ease in the drawing-room; they 
should be encouraged to skate, thus finding 
in outdoor air and exercise on a glassy sur- 
face, smooth and hard as a floor, such de- 
light as the bird must find in flying. 

Whatever gymnastic feats are within the 
range of feminine muscles should be permis- 
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sible to girls, and a boy should be able to 
hold his own in contests requiring skill, 
quickness, dexterity, and courage. Manual 
training, the ability to use tools with pre- 
cision, should be part of the common-school 
curriculum. The proper use of firearms 
should be taught to boys and girls alike; a 
boy in particular should know how to carry 
a rifle and should be an expert shot. Fenc- 
ing is another accomplishment that is worth 
much to the well-equipped boy. 

A spice of danger may lurk in most of 
these amusements and exercises, but the fact 
is, we encounter danger wherever we turn. 
Dangers must be met, not evaded. In Bun- 
yan's inimitable Pilgriins ProgresSjthe hero, 
Christian, ahnost at the begmning of his 
journey has to ascend a hill called Difficulty. 
It is a steep and thorny road. At its top is 
a palace, where hospitable entertainment is 
given to those who apply and who pass the 
scrutiny of the porter at the lodge and of 
the "grave and beautiful damsel named Dis- 
cretion,*' who opens the palace door. But, 
guarding the outer gate are two mighty 
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lions on either side, who seem ready to 
spring on the stranger. As Christian halts, 
terrified, a voice bids him keep in the middle 
of the road, explains that the lions are 
chained, and that the middle of the road is 
safe. The meaning of the story is easily 
read. To the brave heart, the straightfor- 
ward path, veering neither to the right nor 
to the left, is the path to take, nor must we 
shrink too timidly from the lions in the way. 
All along life's road we shall find the foot- 
hills of the difficult mountains; often our 
Palace Beautiful will be guarded by lions at 
the gates. We must be valiant. We must 
keep to the middle of the road. We must 
march straight forward. And so shall we 
find that the lions are chained. 

But this lesson will be harder to learn if 
we have been mothered by cowards. A 
woman who is a mother should be brave, not 
in her own person only. Mothers are al- 
ways indifferent to perils that threaten them. 
They must always be brave for their chil- 
dren. They must face peril again and 
again. They must learn to be daring, but 
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not to be foolhardy. The discrimmation is 
not invariable where youth is concerned. 
They must walk forward to the goal, bear- 
ing "the banner with the strange device, Ex- 
celsior 1" And who shall send them forth if 
mothers fail? Therefore, I plead, make 
what other mistakes you may, but for the 
sake of the true manhood of your sons, and 
the pure womanhood of your daughters, do 
not be cowardly, you mothers of to-day. 

** When the march begins in the morning 

And the heart and the foot are light, 
When the flags are all a-flutter 

And the world is gay and bright, 
When the bugles lead the column 

And the drums are proud in the van. 
It's shoulder to shoulder, forward, march! 

Ah! let him lag who can! 

For it's easy to march to music 

With your comrades all in line. 
And you don't get tired, you feel inspired, 

And life is a dream divine. 

How the march drags on at evening 
When the color bearer's gone, 
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When the merry strains are silent 
That piped so brave in the dawn, 

When you miss the dear old fellows 
Who started out with you; 

Then it's stubborn and sturdy, forward, march! 
Though the ragged lines are few. 

Then it's hard to march in silence, 
And the road has lonesome grown. 

And life is a bitter cup to drink; 
But the soldier must not moan. 

And this is the task before us, 

A task we may never shirk. 
In the gay time and the sorrowful time 

We must march and do our work. 
We must march when the music cheers us, 

March when the strains are dumb, 
Plucky and valiant, forward, march! 

And smile, whatever may come. 

For, whether life's hard or easy. 

The strong man keeps the pace, 
For the desolate march and the silent 

The strong soul finds the grace." 



VIII 

MOTHERS AND MANNERS 

We can hardly place too high a value on 
an excellent manner. Conventions indicate 
the high-water mark of civilization. To 
scorn the importance of obeying them is to 
prove oneself extremely short-sighted. In 
the battle of life the soldier must be armed 
at every point, and no necessary equipment 
is to be despised. Two persons may be 
equally virtuous and honorable, equally able 
to pass examinations in geometry and Latin, 
and of equal station so far as family is con- 
cerned. But the one who has charm and 
spontaneity of manner, who meets strangers 
and friends cordially and without awkward- 
ness, who is neither brusk, self-assertive, nor 
clumsy, has a very great advantage over the 
other in whom diffidence or lack of savoire- 
faire predominates. Let two lads seek a 
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business position, and the balance will tip in 
favor of the one that has the better manner. 
Everywhere the gentleman or the lady takes 
the word, and carries forward the conversa- 
tion. Handicapped with morose or un- 
gracious manners, the most cultured and 
virtuous of women or men will be surpassed 
in the race. 

Mothers are the custodians of their chil- 
dren during the years when a fine manner or 
a poor one is formed. It is not enough that 
children shall be studious, obedient, and 
truthful, they must also be obliging, tactful, 
and polite. The boy must early learn to 
rise in the presence of women, to open the 
door for a lady who is leaving the room, to 
place her chair at the table, and to perform 
the little courtesies and practice the little 
amenities which go far to constitute what we 
call good breeding. 

The little girl must be taught to receive a 
visitor in the absence of her mother, to ex- 
press thanks for any kindness shown her, 
and to be graceful, low-voiced, and agree- 
able, in the family and among the friends 
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she meets. A little girl must be gentle. 
When practicable, I repeat that the mother 
should early take her little children to a 
dancing-class and have them taught how to 
bow and to curtsy, to move rhythmically 
to music and to manage the body with grace 
and ease. A child who is not taught to 
dance loses a certain amount of freedom in 
social intercourse which can seldom be made 
up in later days. The gymnasium tends to 
the same end. Our souls do not exist in in- 
dependence of our bodies. The latter must 
carry out the behests of the will, and must be 
trained to move automatically in graceful 
ways. A small dancing-class at home, 
taught by a young lady, is all that is needed 
and does away with every conservative ob- 
jection. 

So much of life's happiness and use- 
fulness depends upon kind words and kind 
acts, upon trifles, intonations, cadences, 
gestures, expressions, and little things 
which in detail are insignificant, but in the 
Agg^^g&te foot up to an immense sum, that 
the mother can not too sedulously watch the 
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daily life of the children at home. Brothers 
and sisters are in embryo what they will be 
in future days. 

A character in a recent novel, speaking of 
children, says : "Their faces be little books, 
where the history of the next generation's 
written if a body has wit to read it. There's 
the solid sensible child, and we know he'll 
never set the sieve on fire, yet he may make 
a good, faithful figure in the world for all 
that; an' there's the wilful sort, as shows 
trouble for theirselves, if not for others, in 
their bright eyes ; an' there's the cranky sort, 
as wants a firm hand on the reins if they'm 
to turn out right; an' there's the shifty, 
silent sort, as ban't fond of company. 
You'll find them minching from school 
alone; an' they keep their small secrets — as 
where the big trout do lie an' where the bull- 
finch has her nest. They'm close and cun- 
ning — ^poor li'l dears. An' a score of other 
kinds there b^^ — all sorts that it takes to 
make up a world." 

We can never wholly discount tempera- 
ment* The emotional, flighty and passion- 
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ate child requires a different handling from 
the calm, thoughtful and possibly stolid 
brother or sister. But there are often little 
tyrants in the nursery and bullies are not 
unheard of when nursery years are over. 
In some houses, the younger children rule 
the elder with most unjustifiable tyranny. 
Everything is sacrificed to the family pet. 
A child of seven or eight is compelled with- 
out rhyme or reason to give up playthings 
and abandon plans at the bidding of a child 
of three or four. Little girls are allowed to 
tag along with older sisters, and, in one way 
or another, the younger ones gain their own 
way at the sacrifice of justice. A dispo- 
sition to nag and fret is revealed in children 
under twelve, and a disposition to overrule 
and overreach is shown by young people in 
their teens. It may be trite to repeat that 
there will never be good manners anywhere 
if they do not prevail at home, yet it is one of 
the truths that almost goes without saying 
and is so commonplace that it is overlooked. 
Company manners are like veneering, apt 
to break at a critical moment. Ease and 
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grace and charm are the slow productions of 
discipline, the result of patient days, weeks 
and months and years. 

As the yoimg people begin to go about in 
society they still need that constant associa- 
tion with the mother which is at once a pro- 
tection from mistakes and a guarantee of 
safety. 

Society is a term of diverse meaning. In 
a country like ours it has numerous aspects, 
and there is no single aspect which limits it 
to one set of people. As we have grown 
richer, we have had in the large cities certain 
exclusive circles which have claimed dicta- 
torship over fashion. We have always had 
old neighborhoods in sleepy rural towns, 
where the provincials have looked down 
from a height of superiority on the newer 
people who boasted less blue blood and more 
dollars than they. What we loosely call 
society and sometimes style the smart set 
has its doings chronicled in the newspapers, 
and is entitled to all the conspicuous adver- 
tising it craves. Yet it has no claim to rank 
with the best society, a thing superior to 
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wealth, to class, and to accidents of circum- 
stance. Any American boy or girl may en- 
ter this and hold a high place in it, if fitted, 
by education and famiUarity with social 
usage, to meet and confer with those who 
compose it. Good society has no right to 
preempt New York or Kentucky, or Maine 
or Idaho, as its own camping ground. It 
may be found anywhere. It has its repre- 
sentatives everywhere. 

Good society may be in a city, or a tent. 
It may temporarily take possession of an 
ocean steamer, or a railway train across the 
continent. Those who belong to it have 
mastered its secrets, know its password, and 
understand the fine art of living in peace 
with other people. 

In good society the mother is a regal and 
commanding figure. Queen Alexandra is 
not more distinctively royal than any hon- 
ored and beloved mother in New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco. This Amer- 
ican mother may live in a palace, or a plain 
little frame house. Where she lives is not 
important What she is is aU-important. 
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She may be magnificently dressed. She 
may wear homespun. Nowhere out of In- 
dia are there found such jewels as gleam in 
the caskets of our women of wealth: dia- 
monds that imprison dewdrops, emeralds that 
hold the light of the deep-sea waves, rubies 
with hearts of smoldering fire, pearls with 
the white luster of the Milky Way. The 
splendor of equipage, of dress, furniture 
and adornment, the lavish expenditure and 
the whole environment of our modem 
women of wealth, throw into the shade the 
most gorgeous dreams of the Arabian 
Nights. 

And yet a little woman who has no jew- 
ehy except her wedding-ring, who is more 
than satisfied with an occasional new gown, to 
whom a new rug or a picture is an object of 
gratification beyond words, may take as high 
a place socially, as her neighbor with the 
magnificent entourage and the wider oppor- 
tunities. 

Accidents of furniture and decoration, a 
fashionable excess or a rigid economy mere- 
ly touch the outer edge of home life, and 
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have little to do with its spirit. They do not 
make one woman strong, or another weak. 
Children are often very badly brought up 
in modest homes and very well brought up 
in the homes of fashion. This is because 
simplicity and noble ideals may be f oimd 
under the roof of the millionaire and may 
be wanting in the cottage. Of course, the 
very reverse may obtain. 

The children of those whom we style the 
idle rich have from birth the advantage of 
scientific theory and much personal care. 
The nurse has a certificate from a training- 
school, the governess is a kindergartner or 
a college graduate, and the children are ac- 
customed to the right kind of food, to 
plenty of exercise, to fresh air, wholesome 
living, and, in short, have the advantage of 
a good start. 

You see nowhere finer specimens of beau- 
tiful infancy and robust childhood than in 
the nursery of the well-to-do mother. 
When the young people grow up this 
mother does not slip into the background. 
By the time her daughters need a chaperon 
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she is prepared to accompany them wherever 
they go, looking in her fair matronhood as 
if she were only an older sister. 

The young girl who has been presented by 
her mother to her mother's friends, at a com- 
ing-out party, with due ceremony, is 
thenceforward officially in society. She has 
not slipped in unobserved, but has entered 
with a little flourish of trumpets. The 
debutante anticipates a gay season, and 
many invitations. Life for her, for awhile 
at least, is a round of festivities. Her even- 
ings are brilliant and exciting, her days are 
crowded with engagements and her occupa- 
tion is to adorn the world with bright smiles^ 
merry talk, and the charm of her presence. 
She is a princess, and is watched over with 
the loving care which is the privilege of a 
princess anywhere. Yet if she take leave 
of girlish simplicity, if she be vain, shallow 
and conceited, looking down on others with 
complacent pride, she is a spurious princess 
and the gold in her hand is alloy. 

The manners of a young girl should be 
considerate and deferential. We hardly 
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expect that our girls shall be so quiet and 
subdued as some of their English cousins, 
but no young woman who is well-bred mo- 
nopolizes the conversation, or takes the cen- 
ter of the stage when older people are 
present. 

Lady Kitty Bristol, as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward describes her, managed as a young 
girl to violate every rule of the code that 
prevails among well-bred girls. Naturally, 
she continued to do the same thing during 
the remainder of her ill-starred life. Her 
fate was a foregone conclusion. A girl's 
manners, and the manners, too, of a very 
young man, should be touched with rever- 
ence for the old, with tenderness for the 
suffering, with gentleness to all. 

No mother in society permits a daughter 
to go about without proper chaperonage. A 
party of young people who visit a place of 
amusement or go anywhere in pubhc, 
coaching, boating, climbing, driving, or pic- 
nicking, must not be without escort. The 
party must include a married lady. A 
girl's father may act as her escort and may 
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appropriately chaperon a group of young 
people, and he is usually popular in this ca- 
pacity. But the mother is preferably the 
chaperon of her young daughters. Girls 
are not chaperoned because anybody sus- 
pects them, or fears they will blimder, or 
do anything wrong, but because they are the 
home's dearest treasures. Then, too, in 
case of accident, delay, or any unforeseen 
occurrence when people are out for a gala 
time, the part of wisdom is to have some 
older person on the spot. For instance, a 
gay party composed entirely of boys and 
girls went out one afternoon in a sail-boat, 
from a shore town, expecting to return be- 
fore dusk. They were becalmed, and did 
not get back until nearly noon the next day. 
It would have been a great comfort and 
have saved much embarrassment had some- 
body's mother been of the party. 

In small towns where people are near of 
kin, or have grown up together from child- 
hood, there is not quite the occasion for a 
chaperon that is evident in the society of a 
city where distances are great, and strange 
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folk are met at every corner. We are not 
yet in the conditions that prevail abroad, 
where misconception and peril threaten a 
girl who goes out in the street by herself, 
but we are stiU, in our large towns, far from 
the austere simplicity and homely friendli- 
ness of the little village. 

No mother trained in society ways would 
think of permitting the long rambles and 
drives, the days on lake and river, and the 
freedom of companionship, that are allowed 
to young people in some parts of the 
country. It is not the thing for Jack to 
hitch his horse at Betty's door, and wait un- 
til she slips on jacket and hat, then hand 
her into his buggy, and carry her off on an 
excursion which may last for hours. It is 
to be hoped that before long the mother on 
the farm, in the village and the plantation 
will sufficiently assert herself to prohibit this 
liberty, which verges so near to indiscretion. 

I have been asked in good faith by 
mothers in rural neighborhoods whether I 
approved of letting a young girl go with 
her escort, a boy of her own age, on a long 
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drive over hills and dales, to a merry-mak- 
ing, starting on the return trip after mid- 
night, and reaching home at two o'clock in 
the morning. Such an outing is not in ac- 
cordance either with good form or good 
sense, and the caretakers of the young should 
forbid it. The most binding thing in a com- 
munity is custom, and custom should make 
pleasure-taking of this sort impossible. 

Not only our girls, but also their brothers 
in the years that are leading to manhood, 
need the sympathetic and ceaseless guar- 
dianship of mothers. Nobody so easily 
drifts into a false position as a youth at the 
turning-point between boyhood and man- 
hood. Nobody is so likely to be at the 
mercy of passions that he does not under- 
stand. Nobody may be so unhappily 
ruined by a single false step, a single yield- 
ing to temptation. Girls are free from the 
grosser temptations which lie in wait for 
boys in unwary hours. Boys, are often 
harshly judged for mistakes due only to 
heedlessness. 

The folly of the spendthrift may be the 
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seamy side of generosity, and the reckless- 
ness which amounts to foolhardiness may 
later flower out in splendid bearing and fine 
courage. There is a moment in the life of 
a boy when a woman or man, older than 
himself and unscrupulous, may gain over 
him an influence which may tend to the ruin 
of his manhood. When the forces of good 
and evil are rushing upon him like tidal 
waves, he needs the companionship and love 
of his mother. Never for an instant should 
she drop her hold upon his confidence, nor 
impair his high ideal of her as the most sin- 
cere and the noblest of women. When 
others have small toleration for him, and lit- 
tle patience with his faults, she may be com- 
pelled to exercise both, and she must do it 
without condoning that in his conduct of 
which she disapproves. 

Boys have a hard battle to fight, on their 
way to clean manhood and good citizenship. 
A blimder now and then, a folly that seems 
incredible to older men who have forgotten 
that once they were young, need not be 
counted as ill-omens for the future. In the 
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critical moments of youthful indiscretion, 
parents must stand behind their boys and 
help them over the Slough of Despond and 
up the hill of DiflSculty until they reach a 
safe leveL 

Too much money to spend and too little 
work to do have been the bane of young 
people in circles where the rapid increase of 
wealth has meant a demoralizing increase of 
luxury. The first generation broke the 
ground by hard and steady toil. The 
second reaped a golden harvest. The third 
became degenerate. This, in a line, is the 
history of some families, but by no means of 
all. We are learning that for the rich, even 
more than for the poor, idleness is the dry- 
rot that ruins character. Oiu* young people 
of the higher classes, using the phrase 
strictly with reference to brains, education 
and intelligence, and not limiting it to 
wealth or fashion, have a duty to aU other 
young people of the classes that, in a repub- 
lic Uke ours, are climbing up the ladder. 

What the mother in society should strive 
for is a deeper spirituality. What matters 
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the passing show? We are building for the 
years, not of one life, but of many lives, and 
if our building is to be permanent it must 
have in it something of divine stability, 
something caught from the Heaven above 
us. 

" We need not ask the painter's art 
To draw in tint and line 
The gentle one whose throbbing heart 
Hath love well-nigh divine. 

Yet reverent art hath caught the glow 

That slumbers in thine eyes ; 
Thy gentle face we pilgrims know, 

At home 'neath alien skies. 

From many a frescoed gallery 

From many a chapd's wall, 
It blesses those its smiles who see 

In hovel and in hall. 

Madonna in the wayside shrine. 

Or in the prison's gloom, 
Thy tender grace, thy brow benign 

Are sweet as spring-tide's bloom. 
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The little one just come to earth, 
Finds earth a bit of Heaven — 

Love meets, and greets him at his birth 
Unmixed with sordid leaven. 

And thou, O tender one and good, 

Art near his guard to be 
Life's tide of rapture at its flood 

O'erbrimming him and thee. 

Thy brooding gaze, thy cradling arms 
The fountain of thy breast. 

Thy song to sooth his vague alarms. 
Thy bosom for his nest. 

Madonna in the peaceful hut. 

Madonna on the throne, 
All Heaven within thine arms is shut 

When thou dost claim thine own. 

And loftier still thy beauty glows 
When some unmothered child, 

Some waif, and stray, some vagrant rose 
Thou snatchest from the wild. 

True sovereign of the human heart. 
Queen whom we first obey. 
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Love dowers thee, and life and art, 
Christmas and every day. 

Or poor or rich, what matters it? 

The mother is our shrine; 
Her face is ever angel-lit, 

Her smile a dream divine." 



IX 



HOME BEADING 



I have often felt when repeating the 
beautiful petition in the Lord's Prayer, 
"Give us this day our daily bread," that for 
myself I would like to change it to "Give 
me this day my daily books." As essential 
to the mind as bread to the body are the 
books we read and by which we live. No 
part of a mother's duty presses home upon 
her heart with greater insistence than that 
of supervising her children's reading. A 
book is more than simply a printed page or 
a set of pages. It is a friend, a companion, 
a counselor. The boy who is seated quietly 
in the corner with a book in his hand is not 
just then doing mischief. Yet mischief 
may be doing to him which can never be un- 
done. No power on earth is so potential for 
evil and for good alike as the power of a 
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book. Opportunity is ready to the mother's 
hand in a good book. 

A house may be provided with every other 
comfort and luxury in the catalogue, but 
unless it contain provision for the inner life, 
it is a bare and desolate place. 

There are two ways of managing the chil- 
dren's reading. One way is carefully to 
provide for them a generous supply of what 
are classed as juvenile books, exercising care 
in their choice, and limiting them to such 
books as you fancy children can understand. 
Another way is to let them read the same 
books that you read, giving them the free- 
dom of a well-selected home library, and 
feeling assured that good literature, though 
beyond their comprehension, will do them no 
harm. I prefer the latter way. 

A child brought up in a library will not 
suffer very much from the occasional coarse- 
ness of the older writers, and will have his 
taste formed for the best and highest in fic- 
tion and poetry. 

Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Sir Walter 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray and a host of 
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gifted magicians delighted children before 
the presses began to teem with distinctly 
childish books. Although Quentin Dur- 
ward and David Copper field and Pendenms 
were not written for children, a bright 
and clever boy will find them fascinating 
and enthralling. The best is not too good 
for children. That which is not meant for 
them will not fasten itself upon their at- 
tention. Nearly every book written by 
William Black and most of the books of 
Robert Louis Stevenson will please children 
and, besides pleasing, will give them some 
mastery of a good style. Whoever in com- 
ing days would shine in conversation or 
write agreeably must in early days read 
deeply in good books. The trouble with 
childish books or books written down to suit 
a fancied childish taste is that they are often 
foolishly sentimental, weaker than cambric 
tea, and entitled to the epithet goody-goody. 
A bookish child will read whatever comes 
in his way without much persuasion. I have 
seen such a child sitting absorbed on the 
stairs, reading an old newspaper which had 
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been wrapped around a bundle. Set to 
dusting books, he or she will lose no end of 
time in poring over odd volumes on the top 
shelf. A child with little taste for reading 
must be taught and coaxed and snared into 
the charmed circle which books weave 
around those who love them. Few greater 
misfortunes, not to say calamities, can come 
to a human soul than to be bom without 
an appreciation for books. All through life 
they will prove a boon to their lovers, cheer- 
ing them in sadness, cheating them of 
tedium, and filling them with an intangible 
joy. 

Doctor Samuel Johnson once said to an in- 
quiring friend: "While you are debating 
which of two books your boy shall read, an- 
other boy will have read them both." 

Never was truer word spoken. Precious 
time may be thrown away while a slowly- 
moving parent is considering whether there 
is any chaff amid the wheat of a book which 
is to be put in the hands of her child. Many 
books being hirnian have a little alloy, but if 
the preponderance is gold it outweighs the 
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baser metal. Allow no bad books in your 
child's hands. The place for a bad book is 
the fire. Wild stories of hair-breadth ad- 
venture, stories of clever criminals, and 
everything of that ilk is as perilous in the 
hands of a child as gunpowder near a match. 
It takes no great amount of discernment to 
recognize a bad book. It has as many 
signs to distinguish it from the good, as 
the toadstool has from the mushroom or the 
poison ivy from the ivy that we love. 

If a mother has no time to read for her- 
self, she may well pay some one to do it for 
her, or put the task into the hands of a 
friend or sister in whom she has confidence. 
Discrimination may be beaten out thin like 
gold-leaf. In some families the children 
seldom read because mother very seldom has 
time to make herself quite sure that what 
they want to read is perfectly innocuous. 
Shall we not therefore discriminate? By all 
means. Shall we force upon children what 
they do not enjoy simply because we are told 
it is good ? Not at all. Sincerity is as val- 
uable in reading as in social intercourse, I 
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have seen intelligent men and women read- 
ing with the air of martyrs books for which 
they did not care a straw, because those 
books were the fashion, or because they 
thought they ought to like them. It is 
utterly absurd to pretend to like that which 
has neither message nor meaning for you. 
Children are not above posing on occasion, 
and I have seen a demure little maiden, sit- 
ting deeply absorbed in a volume, to the edi- 
fication of her mother's friends. They 
would have been less edified had they gone 
close enough to the golden-haired little 
actress to discover that she was holding her 
book upside down. 

There is such a thing as being on terms of 
friendly acquaintance with authors and pub- 
Ushers, though you might not know them 
should you pass them on the street. Some 
of us count among oiu* dearest and most 
intimate comrades writers of books that we 
love. The name of a favorite author may 
be trusted. The imprint of a reputable 
publisher is a pledge of good things in the 
books sent forth from that press. 
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It should not be overlooked that prohi- 
bition may stimulate desire and that chil- 
dren may hunger for forbidden fruit, A 
peculiar satisfaction sometimes fills the 
mind of a boy when he is reading a for- 
bidden book behind the bam, or of a little 
girl who devours by stealth a story which 
she knows her mother would condemn. We 
must regret that our children, all of them, 
have more or less a vein of original sin, 
which is very apt to flower out in actual 
transgression. Few children are angeUc, 
just as few parents are perfect. If you 
see your small son or daughter caught in 
the mazes of a story which you suspect to 
be harmful, take the simple method of ask- 
ing the child to read the story aloud in the 
family. A book which will not bear this 
test will soon lose its charm. 

There is an old impression, of which 
women do not easily disabuse themselves, 
that time spent in reading is time entirely 
wasted. 

As a book-loving child I was constantly 
chidden for reading too much, when I ought 
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to have been sewing or studying or doing 
something useful, in the view of kindred and 
friends. Blessings on the mother who used 
to say gently, Let her read if she likes. 
There were few children's books in the 
home, and I read, before I was twelve, a mis- 
cellaneous list of books historical, philosoph- 
ical and religious, the very thought of which 
appals me to-day. I recollect being much 
pleased with Hervey's Meditations Among 
the Tombs, before I was in my teens. I then 
read The Pilgrim's Progress, which to this 
day I regard as one of the most amazing 
books ever written by mortal man. Macau- 
lay's History of England, Thomson's Sea-^ 
sons, Cowper's Task, Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Pope's Essay on Man, Matthew 
Henry's Commentary on the Bible, Bax- 
ter's Saints' Best, Napoleon and His Mar- 
shals, the other histories written by John 
S. C, and Jacob Abbott, and Scott's Ivan- 
hoe and Lady of the Lake were all mine to 
enjoy. Not a juvenile list, certainly, and 
not one that I would recommend to-day for 
children, but the books satisfied a craving of 
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my mind and gave me some notion of the 
rich and beautiful language which is our 
mother-tongue. 

The only children's books which came into 
the house were drawn from the Sunday- 
school Library, and often they did not pass 
maternal inspection, and were quietly put 
away to be returned at the first opportunity. 
A girl or boy at school to-day should if pos- 
sible be encouraged to read those books 
which will be side-lights on the subjects 
studied under teachers. Thus in doing the 
English work or the work in history pre- 
scribed there will be a certain amount in- 
cluded in the text books. Beyond that there 
will be found a wide choice of good reading 
which wiU have some relation to the work 
pursued in the class-room. 

For a boy nothing is better than reading 
which inculcates ideas of chivalry, and 
Froissart's Chronicles and the legends and 
folk-lore of the past are very wholesome 
reading. I believe in lavishly providing 
children with fairy tales. We can not too 
carefully cultivate the imagination, — ^the 
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faculty of seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams which is rapidly passing away in 
this material period of time. When the first 
thought of a people is how to make money, 
and more money, and yet more, there will 
be little room for poets and poetry. The 
creative spirit flies before commercialism. 

Let children read fairy tales. Let them 
people the garden and wood with the Uttle 
beings who hide behind the trees with the 
trolls and elves who live underground. 
Make them free of the beautiful Norse 
mythology, and let them know something of 
the myths that were the nature stories of the 
Greeks. Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales 
should be in every child's library. So, too, 
along a different line should be Sir Walter 
Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, and 
Dickens' Child^s History of England. 

Our boys and girls should not be in ignor- 
ance of the history of their own country. 
Though the latest of all the lands it has a 
wonderful story, a story of discovery and 
progress, such as no other land in the world 
can show. Encourage the children to read 
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nature books, of which there are many. A 
love for outdoor life, for birds, plants, flow- 
ers and the wonders of the insect world will 
greatly add to the happiness of a child, and 
furnish an outlet for study and energy, in 
the days of early youth. 

It is the fashion to treat poetry with in- 
difference, but the melody and the message 
of verse appeal to children and young peo- 
ple, and every mother should insist that her 
children memorize a great deal of verse. It 
is easy to do this in youth, and the treasure 
thus gained is not soon lost. 

Biography is enjoyed by older people 
rather than by the young. But the life of 
any prominent man or woman, if read aloud 
with the family around the evening lamp, 
wiU be found productive of interest and wiU 
promote a desire to know more of the times 
and cu-cumstances in which the great per- 
sonage lived. The whole history of foreign 
missions, to take only one department, may 
be read in the memoirs of brave men and 
women who have gone to distant lands to 
carry there the story of Christ's love. Chil- 
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dren are always interested in heroic lives, 
and these are found in the annals of the mis- 
sionaries. Sir Edward Bume-Jones, while 
painting in his studio, had his chndren read 
aloud to him, and thus they went over many 
volumes of English literature, the father 
drawing the line at books which were too 
sad or too tragic, and caring most for those 
which were bright and sunny and whole- 
some. 

The robust virility of Charies Kingsley, 
the harmonious and suggestive message of 
Ruskin, and the splendid imagery of Ten- 
nyson, should be part of the wealth freely 
given to children and youth, in the home 
library. 

There are people who profess indiffer- 
ence to the dress and style of a book. They 
might as well profess indifference to the 
dress of a friend or to their own costume. 
I like that beauty should go beautifully in 
a book. Exquisite binding, sumptuous il- 
lustration, and attractive type are not 
thrown away upon good books. A book is 
a possession — as much a possession as a 
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coin or a curio. It should be treated with 
respect. How can one treat with respect a 
shabby-looking book, poorly printed and 
carelessly bound? We begin the art educa- 
tion of children when we give them picture- 
books. They learn to know what is good 
and what is bad, they learn to love the good 
and dislike the bad by means of the illustra- 
tions they see in the books they read. 
Under every picture, if it be historical, 
should be the name of the artist and of the 
gallery where the original is exhibited. 
Children should gradually acquire some 
knowledge of artists and their works, art 
and literature always going hand in hand. 

" No thought so buried in the dark 
It shall not bear its gloom in light; 

No act too small to leave its mark 

Upon the young heart's tablet white; 

Our grand achievements' secret springs 
Are tempered among trivial things. 

No soul at last is truly great 

That was not greatly true at iSrst; 
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In childhood's play are seeds of fate 

Whose flower in manhood's work shall burst; 

In the clinched fist of baby Thor 

Might seem his hammer clutched for war." 



A mother's conversation 

Language is the splendid possession 
which lifts us ahove the lower orders of cre- 
ation, and, more than any other faculty, 
allies us to Grod. When Grod made man in 
His image. He endowed him with speech. 
Do we prize sufficiently the value of words ? 
The good Book says, By thy words thou 
shalt he justified, and by thy words con- 
demned. Our thoughts are our own; until 
they are translated into language they can 
do little harm or good. It is by the words 
we speak that we make those around us 
happy or sorrowful. Take, for example, 
the common instance of the hasty word. 
Few of us do not have it to regret. Chil- 
dren are told to think before they speak, and 
the caution might well be given to children 
of an older growth. Something occurs to 
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annoy or vex, to awaken resentment or 
anger, and quick as a sword leaps from the 
scabbard, the hasty word springs out to do 
its baleful work. 

Friends of many years are sometimes 
separated by ill-considered words, which, too 
late, they would give the world to with- 
draw. And words that wound are apt to 
leave scars. The wound of a friend heals 
slowly. There is also the fault finding 
iword. No other has such frost-like effect 
on the household joy. A continual stream 
of fault finding is so depressing that pres- 
ently every one ceases the effort to do well. 
Children and servants comprehend that they 
have no chance with a chronic fault finder. 
A teacher who finds constant fault loses in- 
fluence over pupils, and an employer who 
has this wretched disposition is never well 
served. 

Words of praise, on the other hand, are 
like sunbeams and dewdrops, and all other 
gentle and tender things, which coax plants 
into bloom and fruit. They do for charac- 
ter what the sunbeam does in the realm of 
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nature. The words most to be dreaded are 
those of malice and uncharitableness. How 
mean and low are words which stab an ab- 
sent acquaintance in the dark, which lend 
themselves to the repetition of unkind sto- 
ries, and to the service of unfriendly gossip ! 
Words that are deliberately misleading and 
deceitful wear the livery of the devil. They 
have no use or place in the vocabulary of 
sincere, noble and right-living people. We 
need not dwell on words coarse, vulgar, or 
profane; nor, except in our own case, need 
we feel called upon to think very much about 
impulsive and vehement words. These lat- 
ter are at least not cowardly. It is our priv- 
ilege to set a watch over our own lips, to 
restrain words of indiscretion, and to re- 
frain from words that are ill-natured and 
savage. Words of intentional exaggera- 
tion are to be avoided. 

It is possible to uplift a soul and turn the 
whole tide of affairs from defeat to victory, 
simply by speaking words of real encour- 
agement and approval. From the present 
purpose it is apart to say much about 
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the beauty and rhythm of words, and the 
curious way in which they interpret thought. 
Scan the dictionary through, and you will 
find that words have color and music, and 
that they represent with vivid clearness and 
picturesque beauty ideas for which they 
stand. 

They come from many sources and many 
lands. They are as old as the Garden of 
!Eden, as new as yesterday. One finds the 
sonorous word coming from old Rome and 
the mellifiuous from the honeyed tongue of 
the Greeks. There are words in our English 
language from the Danish, Swedish, and 
Saxon; from the German; from the dialect 
of the Red Man ; in fact, from every part of 
the world, and every age of history. How 
beautiful are most of the words which are 
the names of fiowers: as heather-bell, blue- 
bell, lily, snowdrop, rose, daisy, hyacinth 
and forget-me-not. A fiower is seldom 
christened by an ugly name. How beauti- 
ful are the names which describe running 
water: river, brook, cataract, stream, foun- 
tain! How picturesque are certain words 
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which describe certain conditions: drape, 
which conveys the idea of covering with 
folds of cloth or silk; draggle, which is a 
disagreeable, slovenly, bespattered sort of 
word ; drain, which carries in its very sound 
the thought of extreme exhaustion, of never 
stopping until the last drop be gone. What 
a beautiful word is dainty ! What sound of 
cymbals is in the word clang! What a 
brazen sound is in the word effrontery! 
How the word quell carries with it the 
thought of vanquishing a riot! How cool, 
and pleasing, and fizzing and bubbling, is 
the word effervesce! With what charm is 
the woman endowed who has a good vocab- 
ulary, who uses the right word in the right 
place, at the right time! How unpardon- 
able is careless speech, and how poverty- 
stricken and meager is the speedb of those 
who dwell habitually with mean people, and 
indulge in sordid thoughts ! 

One's power to use rich and beautiful 
words is greatly increased if one either have 
the advantage of living with scholarly per- 
sons, or of constantly reading good books. 
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The works of the hest writers are filled with 
strong and fine passages which illustrate 
f what I mean. No one can read Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Stevenson, Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold, Augustine Birrell, Maeaulay, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Browning, Tenny- 
son, or any other author who brings to us 
a message without receiving an enrichment, 
in thoughts and words, beyond the power of 
arithmetic to compute. The Bible is a mine 
of wealth in terse and beautiful words and 
phrases. 

We are not half so careful as we ought to 
be about the words we use. We may not 
ourselves acquire the quality of brilliance by 
reading the brilliant book, or talking with 
the brilliant friend, but we shall be much 
less dull than we would have been, had we 
limited our association to that which was 
prosaic and common. I knew a mother who 
had three sons between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. Their father, a man of san- 
guine temperament, was subject to fits of 
great despondency which alternated with 
moods of overflowing gaiety. Ordinarily, 
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he saw eveiything in hues of dazzling light, 
and expected to find the pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow. Each new invention 
was to tide the family over reverses, and 
bring them a great fortune. Meanwhile, 
troubles thickened, they grew poorer and 
poorer, and it was an unceasing struggle to 
make both ends meet. 

The mother never lowered her head be- 
fore calamity. She sat at her table, when 
the meal was meager, and presided with as 
much grace and cheer as if the slender pro- 
vision had been a banquet. Always noted 
for the cleverness of her repartee, and the 
sparkle of her conversation, she still main- 
tained her tone of dignity, and talked with 
her growing lads as she might have talked 
at court. Years passed, fortunes mended, 
the boys added to their father's genius that 
touch of the practical which he had lacked, 
and each in turn became a successful man, 
filling well his place in society, and going 
forward to a useful and honored life. One 
of these boys said to me long after the 
mother's earthly course was done, " We boys 
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owe everything that we are and everythmg 
we have done to our brave little mother." 

The little word yes or no, so decisive, yet 
so easy to speak, often determines destiny. 
The girl's yes to her lover, the mother's yes 
at the right moment to her boy, may change 
in every essential the course of a life. If 
only we were brave enough to say no at the 
critical moment, how often we should be 
saved from trials and tribulations that rend 
the heart. 

Doctor W. Robertson NicoU has told us 
that in order to have real conversation it is 
necessary that those who talk should be 
friends. 

" They need not necessarily be intimate 
friends, but there should be a feeling of 
sympathy between them. There should be 
the basis of common affection. Without 
these there is not the reciprocal interest in 
one another's affairs which is necessary. 
Each should be interested in the joys and 
sorrows, in the failures and successes of the 
other. One should be able to talk to his 
friend without feeling that his friend is 
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bored, and the sympathy that he receives he 
should be able to give back in full measure. 
Then it is a great advantage if the two are 
[working in the same line. It need not be 
identically the same, but it should be par- 
tially the same. Once more, the two should 
be fairly on a level. Again there ought to 
be that perfect frankness which is based 
upon firm, mutual confidence. Conversa- 
tion is ruined if you have the least suspicion 
that your companion, meaning to do no 
harm, will repeat your chance half -meant 
observations." 

It would be difiicult to find a better de- 
scription of the kind of conversation which 
may be carried on at home than is here given. 
Between whom shall there be confidence, 
sympathy and a common interest, if not be- 
tween parents and children, and especially 
between a mother and the sons and daugh- 
ters she is bringing up. 

She has known them from the dawn of 
their being, and to their thoughts she is no 
stranger. She herself has been their guide 
and teacher in the art of conversation. 
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Sack of what we say and back of the way 
we say it, for ever stands what we are. If 
Tve are genuine to the core, those around us 
know it. Our young people catch our tones, 
our very cadences, and our style. If we 
are simple and straightforward, so are they. 
If stilted and affected, they will repeat our 
unfortunate defects. A mother whose 
character is intensely spiritual or finely 
intellectual can not but be fastidious in 
the words she uses, selecting them with 
perfect adjustment to her thought, and 
she can not fail to impress her manner on 
her children. If she is elegant in social 
intercourse, they usually can not help being 
the same. 

There are pitfalls into which affectionate 
and devoted mothers stumble quite without 
intention. 

" Mrs. L. used to be a most interesting 
woman," regretfully commented a man, 
when a lady had taken leave after a call at 
the house where he was staying. " But she 
has lost," he went on, " a great deal of charm 
since her marriage. She has merged every- 
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thing else in maternity. She talks of noth- 
ing but the baby, its teeth, its lisp, its clothes, 
its croup, — one would think it was the only 
baby that had ever lived. When it isn't the 
baby, it's Florence, and when it isn't Flor- 
ence, it's Jack. Does the woman, I won- 
der, ever have a thought beyond that tire- 
some trio ? " 

In the obvious hope and expectation that 
they may be contradicted, I have seen moth- 
ers flushed, animated, and excited in exploit- 
ing to a group of listeners no less a matter 
than their children's faults. " Willie is as 
obstinate as a mule. What we are going 
to do with him Heaven only knows. Louis 
is the most selfish child we ever had. He 
refuses to give up his toys, or share anything 
with the others. Marie is most untruthful." 
You would imagine their children were only 
fit to be sent to a reformatory, as they keep 
up the endless variations on the theme, but 
should you venture to agree with them, and 
to condole their hard fate, it wotild be an- 
other story and they would turn upon you 
with indignation. 
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The occasional waywardness of children, 
the wilfulness and insubordination of young 
people at certain transition moments in their 
lives, are subjects to be covered up and hid- 
den away. None of us should dilate to in- 
different outsiders on the ill-behavior of our 
own children, any more than we should 
plume ourselves on their loss of a leg or an 
arm, or be proud of some defect in their 
sight or hearing. Even m our own minds, 
it is unwise to dwell on the faults and foi- 
bles of children. Rather should thought be 
steadfastly fixed on the good qualities which 
are to be cultivated, and not on the evil which 
are mere weeds to be uprooted and tossed 
into the fire. The temptation sometimes as- 
sails us to monopolize the conversation, and 
fill up its measure with anecdotes of the 
children's sayings and doings. This is to 
the boredom of patient listeners. Very 
carefully, too, we should refrain from talk- 
ing about children in their presence; to en- 
large, while they are standing by, on their 
astonishing cleverness is the fatuous blunder 
of the thoughtless mother. I have seen chil- 
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dren loiter about in visible impatience, while 
their elders were chatting, the little ones 
waiting to hear their own names brought 
into the conversation. Sometimes a child 
poses quite openly, giving but a half -atten- 
tion to its doll, or its game, while the hungry 
little heart yearns to hear some compli- 
mentary word about itself. 

Self -consciousness is at the bottom of 
most of our grown-up awkwardness and re- 
serve. We are hampered by the fear that 
people are not pleased with us, and that we 
are not making the best impression. We 
can do nothing natural because of this dis- 
tressing apprehension. The specter. What 
will people think? stalks in front of us and 
robs us of ease and grace in company. 
Mothers do not mean to bind this agoniz- 
ing burden on their children, but they begin 
to do it whenever they make the children 
step unduly into the foreground, and when 
they forget that older people have rights 
and privileges as well as the little ones, who 
at the moment seem more important. 

To reprove a child when any one else is 
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present or within hearing is so unkind that 
one ahnost apologizes for mentioning it, yet 
the word of caution needs to be said. Moth- 
ers do this partly through impulse, partly 
because they do not comprehend a child's 
capacity for pain. It is better to speak of 
faults to a child when alone, taking some 
quiet opportunity for the purpose. 

At the family table, a mother should tact- 
fully interpose if the conversation drop be- 
low the level of safety and kindness. If it 
happen that we know something about a 
neighbor or a friend or another family, that 
we suspect they would not like to have re- 
peated, let that secret remain with us. The 
mother's arresting voice and look should re- 
press the first intimation of gossip which is 
touched with the slightest malevolence. 
The matter of conversation is within the 
province of good breeding to control. 

We need not banish references to people 
and to friends from the f aniily talk. But 
we may frown upon that blunt and careless 
candor which reveals to a circle that which 
was never meant to be mentioned beyond 
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the person whom it concerns. It is well to 
emphasize the point of honor in all our talk. 

" Loving words will cost but little. 

Journeying up the hiU of life; 
But they make the weak and weary 

Stronger, braver for the strife. 
Do you count them only trifles? 

What to earth are sun and rain? 
Never was a kind word wasted, 

Never one was said in vain. 

When the cares of life are many. 

And its burdens heavy grow, 
Think of weak ones close beside you. 

If you love them, tell them so. 
What you count of little value 

Has an almost magic power. 
And beneath their cheering sunshine 

Hearts will blossom like a flower. 

So, as up life's hill we journey. 

Let us scatter all the way 
Kindly words, for they are sunshine 

In the dark and cloudy day. 
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Grudge no loving word or action 

As along through life you go, 
There are weary ones around you, 

If you love them, tell them so.'* 



XI 



THE BOY NEXT DOOE 



The little mother looked up with a pucker 
of anxiety upon her smooth brow. She 
was annoyed. From the pavement in front 
of the house, came the merry shouts of little 
comrades at play. I glanced from the win- 
dow, and saw nothing wrong. Three or 
four little men in short trousers were having 
a superlatively good time. But Freddie^s 
mother was not of my opinion. " I should 
never have a bit of trouble with my boy," 
she said, " if it were not for the boy next 
door. I wish I hved on a desert island, or 
that my next neighbors were nuns. The 
boy next door gets on my nerves. I can't 
help it.'' 

The plaintive tones of the little lady find 
an echo in the hearts of a multitude. Who 
of us has not known suffering from the in- 
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felicity of near neighbors whose ways were 
not ours? 

The worst of it is that our boy, so care- 
fully trained, so guarded from the faintest 
breath of temptation, so guided in the paths 
of righteousness, has a positive admiration 
for the boy whom we do not like, and neg- 
lects no chance to be in his company. " Ob- 
trusive goodness,'* said a clergyman lately, 
" does not commend itself to boys.'* In- 
deed, it almost seems as if there were some- 
thing in the most refined boys which re- 
sponds to and adores vulgarity. Possibly 
it is because, from a very early age, every 
boy aspires to be strong and feels in him 
the thrill of awakening virility. Nobody 
cares for a prig. The deUcately-nurtured 
lad is often as strong as finely-tempered 
steel, but the very young boy does not know 
this, and worships at the shrine of brute 
force. Little Lord Fauntleroy in his velvet 
tunic and lace collar envies Michael the 
Barefoot, muddy and grubby, sailing a boat 
in the gutter. Michael does not live in the 
next house, but the alley on which his 
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father's door opens is probably not far 
away, and he is a convenient little neighbor 
to the boy clothed in purple and fine linen. 
He probably has a great deal more fun than 
the other, and his mother who goes out to 
wash and iron has not cheated him of this 
part of his birthright. 

" I have done everything in my power," 
said a woman of pronounced social ambi- 
tion, " to throw my son Tom into the com- 
pany of Judge G's and Doctor A's sons, 
but he does not care for them in the least, 
and sUps off with little rowdies and roughs 
whose fathers drive trucks and dig ditches." 

She did not seem to know that a child 
whose father drove a truck might not be a 
rough or a rowdy, and that she was trying 
to cultivate snobbishness in her boy. No 
mother should so teach her child that he does 
anything furtively. A boy should not shp 
away to any set of companions. Interro- 
gated as to what she meant by rowdies, she 
explained that she did not like dirt and ig- 
norance. None of us does. Yet a certain 
amount of dirt is good for a growing boy. 
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and this mother would have tolerated ignor- 
ance had it worn fine clothes. 

A question that forces itself on the fas- 
tidious mother and causes her hours of 
agony arises when her hoy has lost his child- 
ish ringlets, and begins to wear the close- 
cropped hair of seven. About this time the 
joy of battle first throbs in a youthful soul. 
The question of fighting is simple enough 
to fathers, but it puts mothers in a dire di- 
lemma. A refined woman loathes street 
combats, and revolts, almost to faintnesis, 
when first she sees a bruised and bleeding 
little fellow, who has engaged in fisticuflTs 
with another on the play-ground. He is 
excessively proud of his blackened eye, and 
does not mind a torn jacket, if he has held 
his own, but the mother is sorely dismayed. 
Her husband laughingly tells her that the 
thing is all right, that every boy has to win 
his spurs, and that Jack is not to be blamed^ 
so long as he fights with a fellow of his own 
size or a bigger boy; that the only disgrace 
for a boy is to be a coward or a bully, and 
to attack the weaker party. Boys are very 
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likely to go in gangs. The boys of one 
school often have stubborn fights with the 
boys of another, and take a fierce delight 
in the onslaughts and forays which consti- 
tute for them a large part of the joy of life. 
T. B. Aldrich in his Story of a Bad Boy^ 
who was not after all so very bad, tells of 
the intermittent warfare carried on by the 
lads in different parts of the seaport where 
he lived. Successive generations of boys 
repeat this history. It almost goes without 
saying that some physical fighting will be 
done by all manly boys, and that mothers 
may as well make the best of the situation. 

Moral courage is no doubt a finer thing 
than mere physical bravery, yet the latter 
is sometimes a stepping-stone to the former, 
and on the whole the worst thing a boy can 
do, either morally or physically, is to show 
the white feather. We do not want our 
boys to run away from an antagonist, and 
we do want them, wherever they are, to stand 
their ground. 

If a boy's rights are disputed it is well 
for him to have a loyal ally in the boy next 
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door. Our Saviour said, ^^ I came not to 
send peace J but a sword/' The white flower 
of peace blooms most radiantly over battle- 
fields. 

Let me guard a point. No figure is 
more contemptible than that of the braggart 
who is for ever seeking a fight, and going 
about with a chip on his shoulder. A boy 
must be taught to endure a certain amount 
of injustice with patience, and to look upon 
a fight as the last resort. The truculent boy 
who picks a quarrel on every occasion will 
be a wretched neighbor his Uf e long. 

A mother in a western town confessed to 
me that her special difiiculty lay with the 
boy on the other side of the garden fence, 
but it was purely on account of her four- 
teen-year-old daughter. I wish you could 
have seen Milly. She was as pretty as a 
picture, — tall, straight, with brown eyes 
full of laughing light, and a cheek the color 
of a ripe peach. A mother might well cher- 
ish her tenderly. So dimpled and delicate, 
with that bewitching look of dawn in her 
face, it seemed strange that this problem of 
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the boy and girl should so soon have ob- 
truded itself in her case. 

« 

" She and Fritz have played together all 
their lives, and it did very well when they 
were little, but Milly's tomboy days ought 
to be over. I won't have her mixed up with 
his people, with a family of whom I don't 
approve. I have put my foot down. Fritz 
and she may be civil, but that is all. He is 
not to come here and take up her time when 
she ought to be busy with her books. I will 
not let her drive in his cart to the Centre, 
and I have forbidden all intimacy between 
them." 

" How has your plan worked? " 

" Not very well. I can't shut Milly up 
in her room, nor send her to bed in the day- 
time, and she seems more than ever inter- 
ested in Fritz, since I have set myself to 
keep him at a distance. I hoped that he 
might go away to business, but he stays 
right here." 

" Well,*' said I slowly, " I would not have 
adopted your methods. You have deep- 
ened desire by emphasizing denial. Milly 
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wants what she can not have. Fritz, who 
was a commonplace boy friend, has become 
a romantic figure. Clandestine interviews 
have probably succeeded the open and frank 
friendliness in which there lurked no harm." 

" Yes," she replied, " when I hear him 
whistle softly, three times, under the lilac 
bush by the library window, I know Milly 
hears him, too. 'Tisn't long before she 
steals out and joins him. Tell me what I 
can do." 

" Several things. You may invite one of 
the cousinhood, Ralph, Justin, Will, to come 
and pay you a visit. You may get your 
sister Lucy to invite Milly to spend a win- 
ter in Richmond and attend school there. 
You may withdraw your opposition, let 
Fritz come in and out whenever he pleases 
and make the house pleasant to him. Give 
the little friendship your sanction, and you 
will soon find that it will cease to be exclu- 
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sive. 



Another mother has been disturbed over 
her son, nineteen years old, and in every way 
satisfactory, except that he is devoted to a 
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young woman whom she thinks not quite a 
lady. 

" With his sisters and me as patterns, how 
can Lester be infatuated with a girl whose 
manners are hoidenish and whose people are 
low? I mean just that, low! If they were 
gentlefolk I would not say a word, but they 
are coarse and common." 
What have you done? " 
Oh, I've talked and talked and talked. 
The more IVe talked, the more Lester goes 
visiting up the hill where he says all is free 
and easy and he has a good time. It all 
comes of living near underbred people. 
Lester met her first through the boy next 
door. Goodness! If I could only have 
my own way and keep Lester to myself, 
I'd be a happy woman! " 

" What a pity that sons and mothers have 
such different notions of beauty! " I said, 
reflectively. "Lester is twenty-five years 
your junior, and you might not be enthusi- 
astic over any girl he fancied, but if this 
young woman is really very objectionable, 
why not try the power of a counter attrac- 
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tion? Invite some other girl here, a girl 
from another place, and try what there may 
be in the expulsive power of a new affection. 
That is what I would do." 

Mothers are much too ready to express 
aversion or criticism in a style that instantly 
ranges their children on the opposite side. 
Of all desirable qualities in a mother, tact 
is preeminently the one most to be sought. 
Though it is popularly supposed to be a 
feminine attribute, mothers are often defi- 
cient in it when their hearts are deeply in- 
volved. They find fault and nag and ob- 
ject and interpose obstacles, when it would 
be better to use a gentle diplomacy, and gain 
their end by a flank movement instead of a 
direct attack. A tactful woman will often 
succeed in extricating her son from an en- 
tanglement or freeing him from a false posi- 
tion, when another will precipitate an issue 
by the energy of her opposition. 

A great deal of trouble is made by super- 
fluous talk. Silence is useful where speech 
is worthless. Expostulation and criticism 
seldom prevent a boy from paying his de- 
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voirs at a shrine not pleasing to his mother; 
but she may show him the difference be- 
tween one girl and another by inviting them 
both to visit her, and letting him see for him- 
self which is the nicer. By taking merely 
tentative and passing admiration too seri- 
ously, a mother has often brought to pass 
the very thing she most dreaded. Love 
should be discreet and very fertile in expe- 
dients. 

One pays dearly for blunders, and blun- 
ders made with the young foot up to a weary 
simfi total with compound interest. 

Associates and companions influence 
young people to an extent beyond that ex- 
erted by other education. Your boy re- 
ceives a great deal from his teachers, of 
course, but his teachers are older than he; 
they are clothed upon with authority and are 
on another plane than that on which their 
pupils stand. A man of twenty-eight or 
thirty seems venerable to a lad of twelve, 
and to eighteen or nineteen he does not pre- 
sent himself in the light of an equal. But 
the boy next door, the fellow on the team, 
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the comrade of sport and study is potential. 
What he says and does reach far and mean 
much in building character. Shall we quote 
Emerson? He has told us that " we have a 
great deal more kindness than is ever spo- 
ken. Maugre all the selfishness that chills 
like east winds the world, the whole family is 
bathed with an element of love like a fine 
ether. How many persons we meet in 
houses, whom we scarcely speak to, whom 
yet we honor, and who honor us! How 
many we see in the street, or sit with in 
church, whom, though silently, we warmly 
rejoice to be with! Read the language of 
these wandering eye-beams. The heart 
knoweth. 

" The efi^ect of the indulgence of this hu- 
man afi^ection is a certain cordial exhilara- 
tion. In poetry and in common speech the 
emotions of benevolence and complacency 
which are felt toward others are likened to 
the material efi^ects of fire ; so swift, or much 
more swift, more active, more cheering, are 
these fine inward irradiations. From the 
highest degree of passionate love to the low- 
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est degree of good-will, they make the 
sweetness of Ufe." 

In the intensity of her desire for the wel- 
fare of her boys and girls, the mother makes 
too much of the friendships they have with 
other young people. Long before there is 
a possibility of sentiment, when they merely 
meet and enjoy in common the social pleas- 
ures which befit their age, an over-zealous 
mother may implant thoughts which but for 
her would never have taken root. The 
good-natured banter which attends a boy 
when he drops in of an evening or after- 
noon, on some girl of the village whom he 
has met at school or at a picnic, is annoying 
to him and does the harm of making him 
self-conscious instead of natural. Boys and 
girls should be allowed to meet one another 
on a footing of comradeship. Not yet for 
them is the day of appropriation and ex- 
clusiveness, which should be postponed until 
a young fellow has left college or climbed 
the first rounds of promotion in business. 
The foolish talk about sweethearts, the fool- 
ish promptings to jealousy, and the silly 
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chatter which prevents a boy or a man from 
makmg without comment a friendly call on 
a girl, should be beneath sensible mothers. 

Still a caution more. The person who 
above others is a personage in the estimation 
of your small boy is the boy next older. 
Whoever he may be, a big brother, a cousin, 
a neighbor's son, if he have several years 
the start, the junior will copy him, will imi- 
tate his walk, his manner of speech, his tones. 

Where there are several boys in a family, 
the big brother, will be the pattern. Could 
we but persuade the larger boys that smok- 
ing is unmanly, we should not be obliged to 
forbid pipes and cigarettes to the little boys 
who think it a badge of honor to use tobacco. 
A great deal depends on the boys in the high 
school and academy. They are to the little 
chaps in the primary department what the 
seniors in college are to themselves. Can 
more be said? 

^^ His cap is old, but his hair is gold. 
And his face is clear as the sky ; 
And whoever he meets, on lanes or streets, 
He looks him straight in the eye^ 
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With a fearless pride that has naught to hide^ 
Though he bows like a little knight, 

Quite debonair, to a lady fair, 
With a smile that is swift as light. 

Does his mother call? Not kits, or ball, 

Or the prettiest game can stay 
His eager feet as he hastes to greet 

Whatever she means to say. 
And the teachers depend on the little friend 

At school in his place at nine. 
With his lessons learned and his good marks 
earned. 

All ready to toe the line. 

I wonder if you have seen him, too, 

This boy, who is not too big 
For a morning kiss from mother and Sis, 

Who isn't a bit of a prig. 
But gentle and strong, and the whole day 
long 

As merry as boy can be. 
A gentleman, dear, in the coming years. 

And at present the boy for me. 



XII 



BETWEEN TIMES 



The transition between childhood and 
adolescence is a time of peculiar pleasure 
and peculiar anxiety, about equally mingled. 
What we call the awkward age passes 
sooner with girls than with boys. The 
former have their brief interval of lean body 
and long limbs, or of over-plumpness, when 
the puzzle is how to dress them suitably, and 
they suffer from self -consciousness and are 
snubbed by elder sisters and pretty grown- 
up cousins. Nobody on earth can be so 
pitiless as a pretty girl of twenty to a sister 
of fifteen who envies her elder her privileges 
and her beauty. Sweet-and-twenty has no 
intention of cruelty. She is simply radiant 
and absorbed, and condescends from a 
height to her junior who is neither baby to 
be petted^ nor equal to be respected. The 
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attitude is that of a senior in college to an 
in-coming freshman. Fifteen feels it, but 
makes no sign. She merely stays more 
closely by her mother, that intimate friend 
whose sympathy is a strong tower to which 
she may run. With marvelous swiftness 
the younger girl slips the husk of awk- 
wardness, and blooms out into the rare and 
exquisite loveliness of eighteen. 

Her brother is slower to change and leave 
behind him the crudeness and rawness of the 
hobbledehoy. Of all insufferable beings, 
except to those who love him best, a boy be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen may be said to 
carry off the palm. There are exceptions, 
but the majority of boys, who are approach- 
ing the border of young manhood, are either 
defiantly self-assertive and amusingly self- 
conceited, or else they are painfully diffident 
and correspondingly clumsy. Their period 
of emerging from the shell is later than 
that of their sisters and, on the whole, they, 
as well as their friends, have more disagree- 
able experiences to bear than falls to the lot 
of girlhood. 
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A boy who has his mother at his side, af- 
fectionate, good-humored, gay, cheery, and 
always sure to understand the situation, is 
to be congratulated. For him the chrysalis 
state will be shortened. His mother will 
claim him for escort duty. She will quietly 
take care that he is not overlooked in com- 
pany, and she will not make fun of his first 
shy advances toward the other sex. A lad 
who is used to the society of girls has a bet- 
ter manner, sooner loses his air of defiance, 
and sooner enters on the stage of easy as- 
surance that befits the gentleman, than does 
his neighbor who shuns girls as if they were 
the plague. 

In a hundred small ways life is hard for 
the growing lad. There is a moment when 
people hesitate how to address him. To 
call him Edward or Theodore seems too fa- 
miliar to strangers, the Master of child- 
hood would be an insult, and Mister is a 
trifle absurd. A mother tides over this in- 
felicity. She presents "My son, Ralph,'* 
or " My boy, Jack," with so sweet an air and 
so delicate a pride in the pronoim^ as well 
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as the substantive, that no awkwardness is 
remarked or, if there, it is gone in the 
twinkling of an eye. The lad who was in 
knickerbockers yesterday shoots up into 
long trousers and dinner-coat before you are 
aware, and the Mister becomes his natural 
designation. 

When the children are babies the nursery 
takes precedence of everything else. But 
when Jim is at one college and Jeanie at 
another, and the brother and sister next 
older are in society, and the brother and sis- 
ter next younger are in the preparatory 
school, and hastening on, father and mother 
have their hands full with the young people. 
When means are limited, this is a time of 
great strain. Three or four children in the 
midst of the educational process, a d6butante 
in the house with her train of attendants and 
admirers, or a son in the first strenuous and 
unremunerative years of his professional 
career, make formidable demands on the 
purse of a man who has been able to save 
little, or who works on a salary. The edu- 
cated man, lawyer, doctor, clergyman, 
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though his income be small, is willing to 
make almost incredible sacrifices, that his 
children may receive a liberal education. It 
is only the one who has struggled up from 
poverty without the aid of culture who puts 
a low estimate on what the schools do for 
youth, though in these days, it is not often 
we meet any man of force and character 
who does not covet for his sons a better 
start than he had himself. 

But though money is scant and the 
mother *s self-denials are endless, it is a jubi- 
lant and exciting and significant time when 
Myrtle is just out, and Jessie is at college, 
and Will is in the law school. Change the 
figures as you please, the names and the 
places do not matter. The house is full of 
a happy expectation. The children are 
coming and going, are writing letters hqme, 
are wanting new frocks, new books, new 
outfits of this kind or that. Their friends 
are many and as eager and gay as them- 
selves. Father and mother renew their own 
days of youth and romance, remember what 
they had half forgotten, the days they had 
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before he began to be bald and feel a little 
afraid of Time, and before she lost the 
roundness from her cheek and the gold-glint 
from her hair. Father ages faster than 
mother at this particular period. He knows 
that he is growing old. But she laughs mer- 
rily in the face of the spoiler and her dim- 
ples are imconquered. 

" Her mother ought to keep Cynthia at 
home/' suggested a friend, as she observed 
the effort made to let the daughter have the 
four years at her alma mater, on which her 
heart was set. 

But if the daughter long for it, the mother 
would rather be lonely awhile, would rather 
wear old dresses and furbish up old hats, 
would rather dismiss a maid and work 
harder herself, than deny aught to her darl- 
ing. 

" I can not find it in my duty to deprive 
my child of so great an opportunity," the 
mother says, though more brightness than 
the daughter dreams goes away with her, 
and the four years seem a desert-stretch in 
the quiet home. 
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A many-sided question is this of the 
idaughter's college life. The mental disci- 
pline, the halance of faculties, the admirable 
poise gained in college, can be so surely 
gained in no other way. If a young woman 
is to be self-supporting, her college diploma 
will aid her either in at once securing a foot- 
hold, or in preparing for further profes- 
sional study. If she is to be a daughter at 
home, and not a toiler in the mart, her 
college life will do for her precisely what it 
does for her brother : it will broaden her 
horizon, add to her resources, and increase 
her powers of independent happiness. 
That it inevitably defers her marriage to a 
later date than was common in the days of 
her grandmother, and popular in the days 
of her mother, is not a fact to be deplored. 
Girls in new countries, as ours has been till 
very recently, always marry early. Yet 
they are entitled to a pleasant girlhood as 
well as a happy wifehood, and the college 
curriculum at least restores to them their 
birthright. 

But, when college days are over, and the 
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motHer, thankfully triumphant, fancies 
that she is now to have her daughter's com- 
panionship, she is often doomed to disap- 
pointment. Few girls easily and immedi- 
ately adjust themselves to the routine of 
home, after a prolonged and semi-cloistered 
absence at school. College life is stimulat- 
ing, full of gaiety and fim, full of agree- 
able work; after it, home is a little apt to 
seem flat and dull. The girl has dropped 
out of the home circle. The differences in 
atmosphere, aims, and daily conversation, 
not tangible, but very real, are suflScient to 
disturb her, and the girl at home is homesick 
to be in college again. 

Let it be stated that the most delightful 
of relationships is that which exists between 
a mother and daughter, when the latter has 
just reached womanhood. The two are, in 
the fullest and completest sense, friends. 
They are like sisters. Their companion- 
ship is ideally pleasant, and the number of 
interests they have m common strengthens 
the bond that unites them. Yet a rift may 
come within the lute. 



J 
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The younger of the two needs and wishes 
to feel herself of real use. Her mother, on 
the other side, has an almost passionate de- 
sire to save her daughter from toil and care. 
She tries, self-abnegation having become 
second nature, to give the best of everything 
to the girl. There is not much money, per- 
haps, but trips abroad cost little in these 
days, and a trip is planned for Cynthia. 
Duly chaperoned, in company with a group 
of classmates, the yoimg girl sets foot on 
the Atlantic steamer, and away she goes for 
six months or a year, mother contentedly 
staying at home to receive with joy the re- 
ports of her daughter's journey. 

This is usual, but it is unfair. Mother has 
earned her own holiday, and she should take 
it, leaving her daughter to manage the 
household, and take a post-graduate course 
in the kitchen and drawing-room as her 
mother's vicegerent. Her hoUday should 
come later. 

The mother among her young people must 
pardon a little homily. She is far too self- 
denying, too ready to efface herself, too 
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willing to retreat to the background. Every 
mother, who has piloted children through 
the shoals and past the quicksands of their 
infancy and school-days, has arrived at a 
point where she should fold her hands and 
sit still. For her, for a while, there should 
be repose, and hers should be the indul- 
gences, the richest dresses, the jaunts, and 
the outings among old friends. 

Youth is the season of intense and vivid 
pleasure in the present, of energy, of hope. 
But it has its corresponding depressions. 
Later on, a temporary delay, the postpone- 
ment of plans, the slowly-opening door to 
advancement, does not depress the mind, as 
the same thing does when one is yoimg. 
Our daughters, more than our sons, suffer 
from the shadow of morbidness and the 
strain of unrest, and chafe at the inertia of 
waiting for events to shape themselves to 
their desires. 

A mother said to me one day, " When my 
children were little, I knew how to comfort 
them in every trouble. They climbed into 
my lap, their beads were laid against my 
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breast. I sang away their griefs. But 
now that they are grown up, I have to stand 
aside, helpless and useless, and let them fight 
their battles. I can not soothe their pains. 
I can not ward away misfortunes. They 
'will not take my advice, though once my 
word was law.'' 

Precisely. No grown person is boimd to 
take the advice of or surrender wholly to 
the opinions of another grown person. One 
of the most difficult lessons for a mother to 
learn is that her children are grown, that 
they must decide many points without ref- 
erence to her judgment. Affectionate sons 
and daughters will treat with tenderness the 
feelings and listen with deference to the 
conclusions of their parents, but the period 
of pupilage, in the order of nature, passes 
with childhood. The young men and women 
are in the van of a new generation, — the 
generation that is to take and hold the world- 
stage for a time, when the preceding one 
joins the great majority. 

This should be remembered. The girl of 
the period, restless unless able to work out 
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her salvation in her own way, should not be 
hampered by an overbearing mother. In 
the past, an unmarried girl remaining at 
home, under the control of a dominant 
mother, often withered like a specimen in 
an herbarium. I have seen "girls'* of forty- 
five and fifty, not one day older in exi)eri- 
ence of the world, or in youthful sentiment, 
than if they had been twenty. The imperi- 
ous old mother still treated them as though 
they were children. They had no freedom 
to go on a visit, to invite a guest, to change 
in the least the routine of the household. 
Nothing is more pitiful than such instances 
of arrested development. The rosebud is 
beautiful in its season, but only compassion 
befits the dried and faded bud, that lives on 
and never becomes a rose. 

A mother who magnifies her authority to 
the extent of cramping and fettering her 
children's souls is the least excusable of au- 
tocrats. But if the iron of absolutism is in 
her blood, she goes on sinning against her 
daughters, and denying them their right of 
way, almost in ignorance of what she does. 
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Her sons escape from her power, and take 
their natural place, for over them she can 
not exercise her prerogative of eminent do- 
main. 

The subtle influence of sex enters here, 
and a man, though possibly a weakling, will 
not brook being for ever tied to his mother's 
apron-string. Curiously, the dominant and 
peremptory woman adores her sons, sees in 
them no wrong, and accords them the liberty 
she withholds from her daughters. 

An imfair partiality is frequently ob- 
served when the yoimg people are at home 
together, in the manner of the mother to her 
boys. She is almost their slave. She stud- 
ies their caprices. She arranges the order 
of the day with a view to their pleasure. 
Some old-fashioned women expect the girls 
to concede everything to their brothers, and 
to wait on the latter. Fortunately, the sis- 
ter in our day does not graciously yield in 
this regard, and properly expects, her 
brother to wait on her. Reciprocal courtesy 
should be the rule in the household, and the 
stronger should be the burden-bearers. 
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If mothers are disposed to spoil their sons, 
fathers keep the balance even by their de- 
votion to daughters. A man is apt to idol- 
ize his little girl, and to be her fond admirer 
from the hour that she first toddles inse- 
curely across the floor, and slips her mite of 
a hand into his big palm. Through her 
childhood she is his little sweetheart. When 
she reaches womanhood, he treats her with 
playful fondness, and his air toward her, as 
well as his proud ownership, is tinged with 
chivalry. Father and daughter have an in- 
timacy as charming as the affection of 
mother and son. To both parents, by an in- 
definable reflection, youth, buoyant and 
beautiful, seems to return, not merely as a 
reminiscence, but in verity, as they look into 
the enchanted mirror, and see their old selves 
repeated in the persons of their sons and 
daughters. 

In Sleepy Hollow villages, where the 
children have grown up together and gone 
away to college or business about the same 
time, a delightful stir and effervescence 
comes to pass, as successive sets of yoimg 
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people step to the front. Holidays bring 
them home in force. The old streets blos- 
som with their brightness. They call each 
other by their Christian names. The cheery 
"Hello, Marjoriel" "Good morning, Jackl" 
of the old schoolmate is like music to the ear 
of the neighborly shopkeepers, to the farm- 
ers jogging to market behind fat ponies, 
and to the doctor going his rounds in his old 
gig. They have seen the young people 
grow up. Their successes are the successes 
of the township, and, in a sense, the whole 
countryside is a setting for their drama, the 
whole country their bailiwick. 

Take it all in all, the time of the young 
people, the May-time of life, is a happy time 
for mothers. The ruffles and flurries are 
like ripples on the wind-tossed lake, but im- 
derneath are depth of affection, loyal trust, 
and a steadfast looking for what the future 
will unfold. As for youth itself, it asks 
only the glory and the wages of "going on." 



(( 



If mother would listen to me, dears, 
She would freshen the faded gown; 
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She would sometimes take an hour's rest. 

And sometimes a trip to town. 
And it shouldn't be all for the children. 

The fun, and the cheer, and the play ; 
With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 

And the ^ Mother has had her day ! ' 

True, mother has had her day, dears. 

When you were her babies three. 
And she stepped about the farm and the house 

As busy as ever a bee; 
When she rocked you all to sleep, dears. 

And sent you all to school. 
And wore herself out, and did without. 

And lived by the Golden Rule. 

And so your turn has come, dears; 

Her hair is growing white. 
And her eyes are gaining the far-away look 

That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days in the morning 

Mother will not be here ; 
She will fade away into silence. 

The mother so true and dear. 

Then, what will you do in the daylight. 
And what in the gloaming dim; 
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And father, tired and lonesome then, 

Pray, what will you do for him? 
If you want to keep your mother. 

You must make her rest to-day ; 
Must give her a share in the. frolic, 

And draw her into play." 
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WHEN THE CHnJ)BEN MABSY 

Homes do not disintegrate, they rather 
expand and, like the banyan tree, send forth 
other homes from their branches, when the 
children marry. Yet to the parents the ef- 
fect is that of disintegration, when the first 
wedding in the family takes son or daughter 
out of the group, and makes needful a wid- 
ening of the circle. 

What sort of wife shall the son choose? 
The mother asks herself the question with 
anxious thought. If she might choose for 
him, she would feel a greater security, but, 
as his father did before him, the lad selects 
his bride for himself. In many older lands, 
the young people have little to say on this 
momentous question of marriage, every de- 
tail being arranged by others and the ele- 
ment of romance completely eliminated. 

200 
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The parents chaffer and bargain, the wife 
is a chattel, the young husband a pawn on 
the chess-board, and the whole affair, re- 
duced to its simplest terms, is an affair of 
the market-place. This is the immemorial 
custom of the Oriental world, and of the 
venerable civilizations in which woman is not 
much considered, and the home-idea in the 
sweet sense of Christianity is imknown. In 
several European countries, the marriage of 
children is a matter practically in the hands 
of parents, and the bride's dower is so im- 
portant to her settlement in Uf e that money 
is laid aside for it, from the day of her birth. 
With us, sentiment obtains preeminence, 
and unless there be love and individual seek- 
ing and surrendering, the wedding bells do 
not ring. A yoimg man meets a girl, is in- 
terested in her, why or how, who can ex- 
plain? She has a dainty flower-like face, a 
graceful turn of the head, an erect carriage, 
a winsome manner, or she wears pretty 
clothes, plays tennis or golf to perfection, 
and has an air of good society. Propin- 
quity has a good deal to do with love. Let 
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two young people of marriageable age be 
thrown much in each other's company, let 
them be of equal education, birth, and social 
standing, and the probability is that they 
will be mutually attracted. 

Organizations in which young men and 
.women work together for common improve- 
ment or a public charity are fruitful in pro- 
moting marriage, certain groups separating 
naturaUy into pairs, and certain girls being 
appropriated by certain men, u^ Ukini 
grows into loving, and friendship heightens 
into intimacy, and then follow betrothal and 
marriage. The simpler life and fewer dis- 
tractions of the rural community favor early 
marriage. Our towns foster selfishness, 
and form a background for the bachelor who 
declines to give up his liberty, and his coxmi- 
terpart, the independent girl, who equally 
prizes hers, and prefers self-support to mar- 
riage, unless the latter can bring assured 
material prosperity in its wake. Cupid flies 
the town, routed by the arrogance of Mam- 
mon. 

But town or coimtry are the same, when 
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the question presents itself to the mother, 
who realizes that her love is no longer the 
jBrst necessity of her child. Few people are 
able, without a hidden pang, to see their 
sons set forth on that journey which shall 
take them in some measure out of the old 
life, and bring to the old home a sense of 
loss never to be made up. Not jealousy 
precisely, nor envy, nor reproach is in the 
mother's heart, but a mingling of all three 
embitters the hour, when her boy tells her 
that he has found the one woman out of the 
wide world, — ^the one who is to be his wife. 
She does her best to conceal her coldness, 
she would not, for the wealth of the Klon- 
dike, let him fancy her critical, yet she can 
not share the lover's enthusiasm, and she can 
not behold his future wife without some mis- 
givings. If only she might have chosen for 
himl This is her thought, though all the 
while she knows that a man worth his salt 
must choose for himself. In private confer- 
ence with her daughters, the mother is very 
candid, and often they, who are on the plane 
with the younger woman, and who do not 
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invest their brother with the wonderful 
charms he wears to maternal eyes, win her 
to resignation, if not to contentment. 

"Marguerite Maxwell is engaged to Wal- 
ter Gordon,'* said one friend to another, 
over a cup of afternoon tea. "The an- 
noimcement has just been made/' 

"Ah! Marguerite is a dear girl, but Wal- 
ter's mother will not be pleased. Mrs. Got- 
don resents marriage on the part of her sons. 
She opposed Louis when he was in love with 
Amy Mulford, until she fairly drove him 
out of the house, and she has never spoken 
to him since the wedding." 

"What was there against Amy?" 

"Not a thing. She makes Louis the best 
of wives. The trouble is that Mrs. Gordon 
wants to keep her sons for herself. She 
would not consent to their mating with an- 
gels. She will be heartbroken at giving up 
Walter." 

This outlines an extreme case of maternal 
resistance, but not an unparalleled one. 
Mothers are not, fortunately, so self-ab- 
sorbed and tyrannical that they stubbornly 
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stand in the way of a son's happiness, but 
they can not help their attitude of the looker- 
on who views through eyes of long experi- 
ence, and wonders and pauses, and wishes, 
all in vain, that she might choose. 

Nine times out of ten, she could not have 
chosen for another, — and that other, bone of 
her bone, and flesh of her flesh, — ^so well as 
he chooses for himself. 

Each successive generation has its view- 
point, not that of its predecessor, and each 
soul has its individuality, its soUtudes, its re- 
serves, and its requirements. Heredity 
brings out contrasts as well as resemblances. 
The law of reversion to type has never been 
repealed. Your son with his baffling char- 
acteristics, his little ways, his tendencies that 
are not yours, his preferences that puzzle 
you, may but repeat the traits of an ancestor, 
whose name on earth survives in no man's 
memory, and is written only on a moss- 
grown stone. 

Whatever has been the history of any love, 
if it be true love, the rest of us, mothers in- 
cluded, should not interfere. 
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Put off thy shoes from thy feet: for ike 
place where thou standest is holy ground, 
if thereon be kindled the flame of a love that 
shall burn through the years of two lives, 
shining, glowing, warming, comforting, but 
never consuming the fabric on which it 
feeds. 

What ought the mother to do ? Obviously, 
her duty is the thing that actuates what she 
does, exceptions noted only to prove the rule. 
She sets aside her prejudice, her interroga- 
tions, and her forebodings, and, with royal 
and beautiful generosity, welcomes her pros- 
pective daughter-in-law, and determines 
that she shall be a daughter in love. She 
gives her son the sympathy he craves, she 
rises to the fullness and dignity of true 
motherhood, and self once effaced, permits 
no unworthy after-thoughts to mar the sin- 
cerity of the relation. 

Should a mother in the initial stages of 
her son's love-making, — ^those tentative 
stages which are by way of experiment, 
when he may still advance or still retreat, in 
either case with honor, — feel assured that he 
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is about to make a great mistake, she would 
best not show hostility. Open opposition is 
sure to confirm him in his course. Diplo- 
macy, discretion, and tact must be used, and, 
if practicable, the distracting and diverting 
power of a new interest. Mothers some- 
times force their sons into marriages exas- 
perating to the mothers and mistaken for 
the sons, by the sheer compulsion of avowed 
dislike and declared war. They might as 
well give a push downward to a man giddily 
perched on the edge of a precipice. A 
touch, and over he goes. The most amiable, 
the most pious, the most gentle of mothers 
may plunge into this error, and live to la- 
ment it, for Nature will rout her in any 
attack in the open field. Nature can not 
possibly be routed, except by a flank move- 
ment. 

This being said, let it not be unagined 
that all who are mothers of marriageable 
sons are on guard lest their sons fall in love. 
There are women, deep-natured, broad- 
minded and true-hearted, who rejoice when 
their sons find the fitting mate, and who have 
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so brought them up that they are prepared 
to be good husbands. 

A man's mother determines what rank 
he shall take as a husband, to what class he 
shall belong. She it is, who, in his boy- 
hood, trains him in the practice of little ob- 
servances, little amenities, little courtesies 
that make the world beautiful. After all, 
most of our happiness depends on the way 
we use the little things that lie in our path. 

" We take our share of fretting. 

Of grieving and forgetting; 
The paths are often rough and steep, and heedless 
feet may fall. 
But yet the days are cheery 
And night brings rest when weary, 
And somehow this old planet is a good world after 
all.'' 

Notwithstanding the impression every- 
where conveyed in fiction, reality does not 
bear out the idea that mothers are anxious 
to see their daughters married. To read 
current novels, especially those written in 
England, one would suppose that every 
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mother's chief ambition was to marry off 
her girls. Formerly, before the clock had 
struck the hour of the higher education, and 
before yoimg women had taken to business 
and professional life in such numbers as to 
crowd men from hundreds of remunerative 
places, once theirs by right, parents were 
justified in hoping that the^ daughters 
might be well established in homes of their 
own. 

Girls marry later than they once did. 
Girls are much harder to please, and demand 
more of their suitors than when Jane Austen 
and Maria Edgeworth wrote, and, at pres- 
ent, no girl is obliged to marry that she may 
have a man to care for her. She can stand 
on her feet and care for herself. So, she 
is in no haste to say yes, and her mother is 
blissfully contented to keep her in her child- 
hood*s home, its light and joy. The term 
old maid, dreaded and regarded as a slur, is 
obsolete. One never hears it. The lady 
who used to be called an old maid is a leader 
in society and in the church, very probably 
has her assured position, it may be, her sepa- 
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rate home, if her means permit, and does 
whatever she pleases, as is her unquestioned 
right. An unmarried woman, beyond fifty, 
is a personage of independence and, whether 
poorer or richer, asks nobody's pity or tol- 
erance. 

And still the plain truth is that mothers, 
when their daughters marry, revive their old 
romance, see again the flowers of a spring 
that was sweet and blooming in the long ago, 
and receive the approaching suitors most 
graciously. A mother takes a great deal of 
pride in her daughter's trousseau. She may 
drop a furtive tear on the wedding-day, but 
tears do not fall on the wedding-gown. 
Here again Nature advances with flags fly- 
ing and bugles blowing. All our modern 
improvements and conveniences to the con- 
trary, a colony of self-supporting wage- 
earning girls finds itself in the simulacrum, 
the makeshift of a home. A home to be 
the real thing is a paradise of two, and it 
takes a new Adam and a new Eve to make 
a new Eden. The woman who has rested 
all the years of her married life on the faith, 
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the truth, the sleepless love of her husband, 
knows that life can offer her woman-child 
no better, no more satisfying thing, than a 
good man's steadfast love. 

Marriage is the founding of another f am- 
ily. The original home becomes a sort of 
homestead, to which the children will return 
on anniversaries and in every hour of glad- 
ness or of pain, after a while bringing their 
children with them. Motherhood and father- 
hood receive their coronation when the sec- 
ond generation stirs them with its throb of 
exulting life. To feel the truest joy that 
can brim an earthly chalice, one must be a 
mother, but that cup, sweet as it is, takes on 
a flavor of heavenly ambrosia, when the 
mother holds the child of son or daughter 
in her arms. A grandmother should be the 
proudest of women. Over the cradle, as- 
perities vanish, doubts are exorcised, the 
discontent ceases. A mother may have her 
little reserves about Harold's wife, but the 
mother of Harold's children has a claim on 
her inmost heart. A mother may privately 
wish that Juliet's husband were more am- 
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bitious, more pushing, a little more likely to 
succeed, a little more demonstrative in man- 
ner, but what cares she for the little more 
or the little less, when she and he together 
look into the wee face of Juliet's first baby. 
Their hands clasp. They strike a new com- 
pact of love. Grandchildren bring the new 
family straight into the citadel of the old. 
The two mothers, hers and his, are drawn 
into friendlier confidence beside the crib of 
the new-born. 

An immense amount of pure nonsense is 
always afloat about the mother-in-law. She 
is supposed to be a legitimate target for 
the arrows of ridicule. One finds her 
depicted as the potential cause of fam- 
ily jars, and the disturber of family tran- 
quiUity. John quotes his mother, and Jenny 
retires to her chamber in tears. Jenny 
announces a forthcoming visit from her 
mother, and John takes the opportunity 
to go on the road. Any mark suffices for 
cheap wit, and occasional mothers-in-law 
are fairly hit by random strokes. But the 
mother-in-law is just a mother, and after 
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everything has been said against her, she 
is the children's grandmother. She is the 
champion of both children and parents, the 
friend of her son or her daughter-in-law, 
and worthy, in most households, whether she 
come as a visitor or remain as an inmate, 
of confidence and esteem. One can but 
wish that there might be fair play in the 
matter of the mother-in-law. The preju- 
dice against her harks back to other days 
and other lands. It is a remnant of the pa- 
triarchal rule, universal in primitive times, 
when the sons brought their wives home to 
live under the old roof, or in the tent, and 
the mother's rule was rigid, and her sway 
supreme. It was then that the tradition of 
hatef ulness and strife in the relation had its 
origin. We are neither cave-dwellers nor 
tent-dwellers, and the mother no longer con- 
trols the movements nor arbitrates issues 
that concern her married children. From 
being a formidable figure, the mother-in- 
law has become a charming personage, hon- 
ored and beloved, and here she belongs in 
the calendar of gracious maternity. 
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Plain prose never fails to come marching' 
in on the heels of poetry. The drums beat, 
the banners wave, the general rides at the 
head of the column. But back in the dust 
and heat trudge the weary men-at-arms, the 
rank and file. The wedding-day heads the 
procession with its flowers and music, its 
brave apparel, its clustering of friends and 
kindred. After it follow the common days, 
days of varying weather, when the fire must 
bum under the pot, and the man must work, 
and the woman keep house, and the com- 
monplaces of kitchen and shop become part 
of the daily grind. 

People who rush into matrimony without 
any notion of the cost of a family are very 
likely to run against hard times. Wealth 
is not needed by a young couple, but there 
should be a modest income, and an inten- 
tion to live within it. A man who seeks a 
wife should be sure of his ability to toil for 
her. A girl accepting a husband should be 
sure of her willingness to make the most of 
what her husband can earn. Parents are 
justified in asking that the new family shall 
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not be a burden on the family exchequer, 
but shall be sufficient to itself. For to us 
all come The Comimon Days. 

" In days supreme, of fond delight, 

When happy thoughts within us dwell, 

Like vestals robed in stainless white, — 
Who time their footsteps by the swell 

Of sweet-voiced bells upon the air — 
Then have we least the need for prayer. 

In days obscured by veiling folds 
Of grief, or clouded o'er with dread. 

While dumb suspense relentless holds 
Its sword above the shrinking head, — 

Then, even in the soul's despair, 
Is not the deepest need of prayer. 

Since to the dark Gethsemane 

The pitying angels, soon or late. 

Must come with tenderest ministry. 
And each blithe day is but the gate 

To some rich temple, rising fair. 

Which builds to Heaven a golden stair. 

God keep us through the common days. 
The level stretches, white with dust. 
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When thought is tired, and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly, since they must. 

In days of slowly fretting care. 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. 



XIV 

MOTHERS BY ADOPTION 

The never-settled question whether hered- 
ity or training is the more influential in 
human lives comes to the front when one 
dares undertake the responsibility of adopt- 
ing a child. Always there are childless 
mothers and orphaned children in the world, 
and it would seem that no asylimi can do 
for a motherless and fatherless child half 
so much as a good home, with its life of the 
family group, surely can. Given enough 
means to maintain a home, it would again 
seem as if the Heavenly Father meant that 
the roof should shelter some small waif of 
destiny who cried out for love and care. 

When there is abundant provision for a 
family, and no children are sent, the empty 
heart of her who is a true woman calls for 
some one to mother. Childless people are 
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very tenderly devoted to one another, and 
yet they do not reap quite the satisfaction 
they might, if they steel their hearts against 
the lifted voice of the orphan. 

There are more ways than one of fulfill- 
ing the duty of being a mother by adoption. 
You may accept the privilege by proxy. 
You may support a little one in an orphan- 
age. Compared with the rough treatment 
received by the children of the alley and the 
street, the gently cared for waifs in an in- 
stitution are fortunate, for they have good 
beds, warm housing, lessons, food, comfort- 
able clothing, and a measure of technical 
preparation for maturity. There is, too, 
always the chance that, some day or other, 
a visitor may lose her heart to a round, rosy, 
dimpled child, and carry it ofi^ to live in a 
real home. The plainer, commoner-looking 
children are seldom chosen for adoption by 
kind visitors. They must stay where they 
are, and they might be worse off. And yet, 
here Nature again utters her protest. Who 
would not rather, as a child, live in the poor- 
est place with a mother, who may scold, but 
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who kisses, too, with crusts to eat, and a 
poor bed to lie in, than be an orphan in the 
finest orphanage ever built? The institu- 
tion does what it can, but it seldom stamps 
on one of its wards the genuine hall-mark 
of home. Do the best it can, it exacts a 
rather cramping unifonnity from its boys 
and ffirls. They must be dressed and 
t«inS aUke «>/they grow .like outw.rfly, 
while often their inner natures are dwarfed 
for the lack of individual guidance and love. 

The mother who is hesitating about adopt- 
ing a little one, particularly if she is ig- 
norant of its antecedents, says to herself, 
"This child's father may have been a drunk- 
ard. Its mother may have been a thief. 
How shall I cope with inherited tendencies 
to depravity, lurking like a i)oison?" 

Against this very reasonable fear may be 
cited the tragedy of destiny which occasion- 
ally gives saintly parents children who sur- 
pass their fellows in wickedness. Your own 
child, born of a line of the noblest and pur- 
est of men and women, may fall into evil 
ways, and prove a sorrow and disgrace. 
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Heredity is not an armor of proof against 
the assaults of the devil. There may be a 
weak spot, some drop of blood may spread 
darkness and stain, and the life that started 
with high hopes be wrecked on the shoals of 
unbelief, dishonor, or greed, while genera- 
tions look down from Heaven in surprise at 
the failure. Human nature is a strange 
bimdle of contradictions and paradoxes. 
Nothing about it is stranger than its duality, 
its weird possibilities of evil that war for 
ever with its probabilities of good. 

The little child of nobody, tracing geneal- 
ogy back nowhere, a little vagrant ship sail- 
ing into a harbor of love and home, from an 
unknown ocean, may turn out one of earth's 
benefactors. At least, the adopting parent 
will have given this child a chance ; will have 
done all that in her lay to train the con- 
science, elevate the ideals, and establish hab- 
its of rectitude. 

Every child on earth, however lost and 
degraded, is God's child. The Lord made 
this child, too, waif of some derelict family, 
in His own image. 
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In numerous instances of adoption, I 
have seen in the outcome, a success equal 
to the success attained in bringing up the 
children of the home. 

The adopting mother will be on the alert 
to note tendencies, to restrain, to encourage, 
and to promote the best interests of the little 
one she has taken to be hers. 

Many years ago, after an epidemic had 
laid waste a manufacturing town, a mill- 
owner and his wife, middle-aged and child- 
less, adopted a sweet-faced little girl of six. 
Father, mother, and brothers had been 
swept away by the fever. The dark-eyed, 
gentle Jeanie was the sole survivor. She 
was adopted into the beautiful home, and 
nestled into the hearts of her new parents 
like a bird that folded its wings in gladness. 
A year passed by, and they had a daughter 
of their own, and two years afterward a 
son came to be their pride. As though the 
dormant instinct of parenthood had wak- 
ened when they adopted Jennie, or as 
though God rewarded them by giving them 
the long-denied desire of their hearts, when 
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they had cared for an unsheltered little one, 
their home became joyous and their hands 
fuU. 

Lo^ children are an heritage of the Lord: 
and the fruit of the womb is His reward^ 
sang David in the ancient days. 

Did they regret their act in adopting 
Jeanie? Was she discarded, or put in a 
lower place than the daughter who followed 
her? Not at all. Jeanie remained the elder 
sister, she shared equally in fortune with the 
others, and she bore the family name. 
When old age came to her adopted parents, 
it was she who stood by them, she who 
soothed their last years, and was their bless- 
ing to the end. 

A childless couple, longing to have the 
patter of little feet and the melody of little 
voices in their home, went to an almshouse 
of the great city where they lived, and 
adopted a foundling. Their kindred and 
friends held up protesting hands. There 
was the merest shred of evidence as to the 
nationality of the child, who was supposed 
to belong to a fair-haired foreign race. 
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The child not only in every way satisfied 
those who became her sponsors, but grew up, 
tall, strong, beautiful, with a peculiar grace 
and dignity and an almost phenomenal tal- 
ent for art. She was far in excess, as to 
brains and breeding, of the plain people 
who adopted her. 

Chosen for her dimpled prettiness and 
coaxing, kittenish ways, out of a charitable 
home for friendless children, another girl 
proved a lifelong vexation and torment in 
the household that made her its charge. But 
their own, had they had a child, might have 
been as great a trial. 

"My daughter is growing self -centered 
and querulous," said a mother. "She is in 
danger of being spoiled because she is our 
only one." So, with her husband's ap- 
proval, this mother adopted a child from an 
orphanage, and because that child pined for 
her little brother, adopted him, too. This 
investment proved all that was hoped for. 

Questions arise in the minds of the pru- 
dent as to what they can afford, and there 
is reluctance to assume a burden that may 
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grow heavy and that may then seem less sup- 
portable, than if it had come by birthright 
into the home. The answer is in the words 
of Scripture, According to your faith be it 
unto you. If you adopt one of God's poor, 
Gk)d will see to your basket and your store. 

Let us take another view of the shield. 
You may never be called on to settle the 
question of adoption, as it concerns a 
stranger's offspring, but you may take on 
you the office of a stepmother. Ask your- 
self if you are generous enough, fair 
enough, loving enough, to forget the 
" step " and be a true mother to your hus- 
band's children; and if you can not say yes 
with all your heart, beware how you enter 
into such a relation. 

Literature reflects public opinion, and in 
every period, literature has dealt unkindly 
with the stepmother. She is cruel and 
spiteful in the fairy tale, she is seldom other 
than very disagreeable when she figures in a 
novel, and in real life, she is surrounded with 
suspicion and, in most courts of inquiry, 
condeamed without a hearing. 
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Bravery of no mean order is required of 
the woman who in the fullest self-abnega- 
tion enters a home in which another has 
reigned before her, and gives herself to the 
arduous task of bringing up the motherless 
children there. If she can but find a clear 
path, and the children are young, she will 
have very little difficulty in winning their 
affection. Children are easily won by ten- 
derness, and are held fast by justice. In- 
justice to a child is as blighting as frost to 
the early blossoms of the spring. 

The stepmother has no monopoly of in- 
justice. It is the crying evil of a thousand 
homes, where the mother is unjust many 
times a year, in her treatment of her own 
children. But the faintest reproof of a 
stepmother awakens criticism from outsid- 
ers, when punishment administered by an 
own mother would not be so much as ob- 
served. 

Servants sow the seeds of dissension in 
the house to which the second mother comes. 
Kindred of the first wife, or of the husband,* 
are on the watch for errors, and are often 
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too ready^ with criticism and comment. 
Everybody is in arms to defend children 
whose mother is in another world. They 
are, of course, in much peril, either from 
over-indulgence on the part of those who 
have their care, or from neglect. 

A subtle jealousy pervades the minds of 
those who remember the mother who has 
gone. Her faults, if faults she had, are for- 
gotten. Love evermore idealizes the de- 
parted. The woman who takes her vacant 
chair is regarded as an interloper. 

Sometimes the new wife is secretly jeal- 
ous of the woman who was first to claim her 
husband's love, and this jealousy extends to 
the children. Overlooking the consolatory 
fact that whatever the past may have been, 
the present has poured its whole treasure of 
love upon her, the poor, petty, dissatisfied 
soul torments itself with half-concealed 
aversion, and declares its incompetence for 
vice-maternity, in a bearing of toleration, 
not of love, toward the children whom she is 
pledged to mother. 

Pledged, not only by the sentimental 
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promise exacted by the widower when he 
sought her, but pledged, by her very woman- 
hood, to the mother who has left her brood 
for some one else to nourish, the con- 
clusion of the matter is that it takes a large, 
fine, noble and true woman to be a good 
stepmother. There are, God be thanked, 
many such, and they achieve in the difficult 
role they undertake, a success that the re- 
cording angel marks with a white line. In 
their book of life it is written that they have 
made no difference between the first family 
and the second, that the advent of their own 
babies does not cause them to treat the older 
children with coldness, and that, in brief, 
they do angelic work against odds, in a 
world that finds minding its own business 
the most insuperable of enterprises. But 
barken, O daughter, and consider, before 
you leave your father's house, and go to the 
house of your husband to be the mother of 
a little group of children, waiting for your 
molding hand! Children are not always 
good. They have their naughty fits. They 
are not always clean. Can you love them 
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when they are dirty and grimy, when they 
tear their frocks and trousers, squabble in 
the nursery, and riot on the stairs ? Can you 
stand up for them when they get into trou- 
ble with the neighbors, and excuse the trans- 
gression when they take cookies from the 
jar, and jam from the pantry without leave 
or license? A small curled darling, immac- 
ulate from top to toe, all in white for the 
wedding, is picturesque and pleasing. The 
same child, in the every-day escapades of an 
ordinary week, may be a tantalizing vision 
of disorder, a baffling problem harder than 
any you solved in college. 

Therefore, once more barken, O daugh- 
ter, and consider before you become a step- 
mother! Having considered, if in love and 
sweetness and the full smrender of gracious 
womanliness, you assume the scepter and 
undertake the office, may God bless you. 
May you be happy. 

Certain problems may arise from the con- 
flicting claims of pecuniary interest in a 
household to which a second mother comes. 
Little children never give such matters a 
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thought. Into their Eden of life the ser- 
pent has not yet glided with his smooth se- 
ductiveness and his poisonous fangs. When 
a man in middle age, with sons and daugh- 
ters grown, chooses to marry and bring a 
new wife into his home, it is little wonder 
if troubles assail her. The memory of the 
mother has become very precious to her chil- 
dren, and they resent their father's f orget- 
fulness of her, although they acquiesce in 
what they can not help. The sons yield 
more graciously and more completely than 
the daughters, and, unless they are excep- 
tionally grasping, they do not much mind 
the fact that the family estate will be les- 
sened when the day of division comes, by 
the portion of the stepmother. Men can 
fend for themselves, and they are not, as a 
sex, so given over to small jealousies or to 
strife against things inevitable and accom- 
plished, as we women are. The circum- 
scribed sphere of woman through many cen- 
turies, has obliged her, or has taught her, to 
survey things at close range, and she is apt 
to be deficient in a sense of values, and to get 
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her perspective rather distorted in conse- 
quence. 

All day the husband and sons are away at 
business, and the wife and daughters are at 
home. If the latter choose to be perverse 
or disagreeable, or if they are by nature in- 
compatible, they may strew the wife's path 
very thickly with thorns. Where the at- 
mosphere becomes impregnated with suspi- 
cion, there is likely to be too often a feeling 
of thunder in the air. 

The husband will either refuse to take 
sides, or temporize, and, let him do his best, 
he will not find success easy in reconciling 
parties in an unequal and futile conflict. He 
will grow weary. A man desires peace at 
home. Perhaps it can be secured only by 
the expensive plan of maintaining two es- 
tablishments, one for the wife and another 
for the daughters. There is no faintest 
recognition of motherhood by the latter, and 
the endeavors of the former, if they exist, 
are soon defeated. The situation is full of 
perplexity to every one involved. 

A sensitive man may be utterly worn out 
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by his eflF'orts to maintain a truce, and at last 
lie down and die, his reserves of vitality all 
gone. This, strange to say, has happened 
before now. Then has ensued a disgrace- 
ful contest between the widow and the chil- 
dren, carried from court to court, before the 
litigation was ended, and the property di- 
vided. Where there are successive groups 
of children, the strain is intensified, and no 
one can marvel that this is so. Is there any 
lesson, any moral to be drawn from a state 
of affairs patent to every observer? 

If there is any, it is this, and this only. 
Subordinate passion to justice, make the best 
of what is settled, and let every one in the 
family put self and pride and obstinacy 
aside, and cling to whatever is just. In this 
world justice is the one pearl in the amulet, 
that will keep home life intact, and home 
felicity unimpaired. 

My plea is that no woman shall lightly 
take upon herself the grave and far-reach- 
ing responsibilities of a stepmother. If I 
could reach daughters, I would urge them, 
on their side, to be fair, to be sincere, to be 
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above reproach, ia their acceptance of her 
who stands in the place of their mother, 

*^ Out in the wide world, where the tempests beat, 

And hurtling hail falls on the stony street; 

Or in the wilderness, dismayed, alone, 

There may be one whose little heart makes moan, 

Unmothered in this place that is so cold, 

A poor lost lamb, that hath no sheltering fold. 

Perchance, some angel, bending, says to thee. 
Thy hands are empty, rise and come with me. 
Take thou this labor: 'tis a task divine. 
But Heaven hath not this day ordained it mine. 
Be thou Earth's angel ! Clasp the little one 
Close to thy breast; learn peace through duty 
done." 



XV 

THE MOTfiEE IN THE TENEMENT 

Ours is an age and country of sharp con- 
trasts. With a tide of immigration pouring 
in from Europe and the East, with a con- 
stantly shifting population and all that be- 
longs to a new and aspiring republic, we 
have varieties of condition that are seen in 
no other land. Motherhood is fundamen- 
tally the same, so far as the primitive instinct 
and the deathless love for offspring prevail. 
In common with the bird on the nest and 
the lion in her den, mothers care for the chil- 
dren they bring forth. And it may be that 
there is as great rejoicing in the heart of the 
mother who cradles her babe in the arc of 
her arm, in a hospital ward, as in that of the 
empress who looks into the face of her first- 
bom in a palace. 

I remember one day paying a visit to a 
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friend who lived in two little rooms in a very 
humble rear tenement. When I knocked 
at the door, a faint voice bade me come in. 
Opening, I saw no one for a moment, but 
the door into the bedroom stood open, and 
I was bidden to come there. On her bed 
in this little dark room, which was lighted 
only from the other, lay my friend Gretchen, 
her long golden braids lying on the pillow, 
and her sweet face illumined by a radiance 
like the sun. She pulled down the cover and 
showed me a little round head and a little 
crumpled baby-face. "See," she said. 
"Isn't he a beauty? I wondered how long 
it would be before you came to see him." 

"Are you all alone?" I said. "Not in the 
least alone," she answered. "Baby and I 
are together. John takes care of us both 
and mother looks in morning and evening." 
They were as poor as the poorest, but 
Heaven had come into their home with the 
coming of the little child. 

Although in the mansion the mother is in- 
fluential and honored, and her hand the one 
ever at the helm, she is no more an autocrat 
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in her domain than her sister in the tenement 
is in hers. If it is your good fortune to 
have had friendships among the poor, you 
can personally testify to the truth of this 
statement. Never are there warmer hearts, 
never are family ties more closely knit, and 
never are mothers more beloved than in 
homes where the ftieans are of the narrowest, 
and the living is from hand to mouth. 
Walk, if you choose, through the most 
thickly inhabited quarter of any great com- 
mercial city where people live packed as 
closely as sardines in a box, each house shel- 
tering many contiguous families, and in each 
small home you will find the mother reign- 
ing supreme. There are three little rooms, or 
perhaps five, — oftener the former than the 
latter. In a thriving family there may be a 
room sacredly kept as a parlor, the pride of 
the good woman's heart, and as highly prized 
by her as the stateliest drawing-room in the 
land by its owner. It will have a sofa, sev- 
eral plush-covered chairs, a marble-topped 
table and a lamp with gay shade and beaded 
fringe. Two or three framed photographs 
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will be on the wall, and very likely a sacred 
print in gaudy colors. Many tenements 
can afford no such luxury as this which in- 
dicates immunity from the pawnshop, while 
the good man has work, and something to 
pawn when the long strike or the long ill- 
ness throws him out of a job. 

The family living-room in which the cook- 
ing, washing, ironing, and sewing are done, 
where the baby lies in the hollow of the 
wooden rocking-chair, and the husband 
smokes his pipe beside the range, is the tiny 
kitchen, the real heart of this home. What- 
ever other space there is f iirnishes sleeping 
acconmiodations for the children, and some- 
times for one or two boarders. Families of 
ten and twelve often spend their nights in 
two small and stifling rooms. It is little 
wonder that the people of the tenements are 
pallid and sallow. During the daytime 
their mattresses are piled one above the 
other; at night they are spread side by 
side on the floor. No ceremony is used 
about meals and there are tenement families 
who never sit down together, even on Sun* 
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day, for a breakfast or a dinner. The 
mother stands beside the table and cuts slices 
from a loaf, or ladles stew from a pot, and 
gives a portion to each of her family in turn. 
One is not surprised that men spend their 
evenings in the saloon at the comer, where 
they find warmth, light, and comradeship, 
and for a little while are free from the cry- 
ing of children and the general discomfort. 

Laboring men have long hours and hard 
toil, but in this country they do not share 
the stolid contentment of the unthinking. I 
sometimes fear that they think too much. 
At all events, their evenings in the saloon 
often do for them something worse than fos- 
ter a love for drink. Here they talk of the 
doings of the day, and one half -tutored 
and rebellious spirit often draws others 
after him into envy of those who are bet- 
ter off. It is fortunate that the mother 
in the tenement does not seek the relief 
from fatigue that seems so often the bane 
of the father. Her life is hard, too, hard 
almost beyond bearing, but she carries her 
loads bravely. If her hujsband is incapaci- 
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tated for work by accident or illness, or if 
discouragement ends with him in chronic 
laziness, she often goes out herself and by 
day's labor earns her children's bread. 
With her little ones in the day nursery and 
the older ones in the public school she man- 
ages somehow until Mary or Johnny is old 
enough to be a helper. 

When I think of the cheery women I have 
known who have counted it a cause for 
thankfulness that they had four or five days' 
work a week, and remember how well they 
have brought up their children, I am glad 
that I have seen heroines who never dreamed 
that there was an aureole about their heads. 
In the tenement home the mother sways an 
absolute scepter, whether she go out or stay 
in. Her husband has the excellent habit of 
bringing her his wages at the end of the 
week, and on pay-day, if he comes straight 
to her, she is willing to give him a certain 
portion for his own spending, even though 
she knows that the saloon-keeper will soon 
find it in his till. Unfortunately, the man 
sometimes takes the saloon on the way home^ 
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and then only a small part falls into the 
wife's purse. The mother among the very 
poor is the manager and economist. As the 
children grow old enough to help her, they 
bring their wages and give them to her with- 
out a question, and accept whatever portion 
she returns to them. 

A girl of the tenements has seldom much 
to say about her father. He exerts no ap- 
preciable influence in her life. The mother 
is frequently quoted and whatever she says, 
by her boys and girls both, until they reach 
the later teens, is regarded as law. Consid- 
ering that this mother is, as a rule, a terribly 
over-worked and perhaps ill person, that she 
has few resources, that her only recrea- 
tion is a bit of gossip with her next neigh- 
bor, and that her days are spent in a never- 
ceasing conflict with poverty, it is marvelous 
how much she accomplishes. Her passion- 
ate love for her ofi^spring is lavished on 
whichever child happens to be the reigning 
baby. 

Babyhood does not last long in the 
tenements. At a very early age little be- 
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ings, who in happier spheres are petted and 
cared for, leam to creep about and walk 
and take care of themselves. The little girl 
of six or seven must watch the other chil- 
dren, and I have seen a child of ten shed 
bitter tears at the coming of another babe. 
There were so many to look after already! 
The mother is often quick with a word and 
a blow, but her children do not doubt her af- 
fection and she retains their confidence. 
Her religion depends a good deal on the 
quarter in which she lives. An Italian 
neighborhood is of course devoutly Roman- 
ist in its creed, and mothers and children go 
to mass and look with loving eyes on the 
Madonna whose picture hangs in the poorest 
home, its benediction. To the exile from a 
Catholic country, the church means father 
and mother and friends and home, and 
though nothing else in the new land is fa- 
miliar the ritual of the church and the face 
of the Virgin have a sound and a look of 
home. 

The Hebrew residents, driven hither by 
blasts of persecution or by want and destitu- 
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tion, swann in the poorer quarters of such a 
city as New York. Their children are mul- 
titudinous. The men, pallid and gaunt, work 
in the sweat-shops or are venders of goods, 
carrying a peddler's pack from door to door, 
while the women help so far as they can, ac- 
cepting without complaint whatever burdens 
are laid upon them. Least of all do they 
complain of the burdens of maternity. In- 
deed, one remarks with a feeling almost of 
surprise that there is little complaint, mucK 
resignation, and much philosophy in the 
homes of these poor Hebrews. Beyond 
others they prize the advantages given in our 
free schools, and the acute Jewish intellect 
enables the children rapidly to assimilate the 
education afforded there. We have had 
brilliant students in the normal colleges, 
students whose attainments have been fairly 
dazzling, whose homes have been in the Kttle, 
dark, uncomfortable tenement rooms of the 
Jewish quarter. When these boys or girls 
attend school their dress is not inferior to 
that of their companions. The mother sees 
to it that their clothing is clean and neat and 
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properly repaired; and when fashion pre- 
scribes shirt waists, it is possible for the 
girl who has only two, to look as tidy as 
the girl who has a dozen, for the mother, 
many a time, sits up at night to wash and 
iron the dress in which her child, whether a 
little maid of ten or a girl of fifteen or a 
young woman of twenty, must appear the 
next day in the class room or the shop. 

The tenement mother, whatever her creed, 
or race, or country, impresses herself upon 
her family with an ineffaceable stamp. If 
she be a Lutheran, her children are brought 
up as they were in the old parish, under the 
old pastor at home. She gathers them 
about her if she be Swede or Dane or Finn 
and teaches them the folk-lore and the 
songs of the dear old home which she never 
more expects to see. This mother of pov- 
erty looks well to the morals of her girls. 
While the fashionable mother is chaperon- 
ing her beautiful young daughter, the 
mother who has never heard of the thing 
or the name, with watchful care so far 
as in her lies, guards her woman-child 
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from harm. When there is no place at 
home in which a girl may entertain her 
friends or receive young men callers, she is 
compelled to meet and walk with them in 
the streets; but her mother knows all about 
the lad who comes whistling below the win- 
dow and is confident that her daughter will 
not disgrace her bringing-up. The young 
people who occupy the benches in our 
parks and sit with arms around one another 
in the moonlight, whispering happy secrets 
to one another, are morally as pure as those 
who have very different surroundings. A 
rough notion of chivalry and a degree of 
honor are seen in the courtships of the poor, 
and marriage with them, often improvident 
enough, is also often very early. 

Working-girls' Clubs and Neighbor- 
hood Settlements and the various Univer- 
sity Settlements which aim to upKft and 
train young men and boys are great allies 
of the tenement-house mother. The social 
instinct is as natural and the desire for pleas- 
ure as inevitable in the districts where pov- 
erty skulks in the shadow, or stalks in the 
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open, as in the most luxurious households, 
and some provision must be made to gratify 
it, and to afford an outlet for legitimate 
mirth and fun. The saloons cater to the 
young man and the young girl. Brightly- 
lighted, with magazines and newspapers and 
a concert program, they strive to attract 
within their doors those who are tired of the 
street and anxious for some pleasure in the 
evening. We are all gregarious; the poor 
not less so than the rich. One might say the 
poor even more so than the rich, for the lat- 
ter seek country homes and rural seclusion, 
while the former cling to the city and refuse 
to leave it, though the country offers them 
good inducements in work and wages and 
health. 

Every evening at the Settlement there are 
friendly faces where music and good cheer 
abound, and there are classes in whatever 
one wishes ; dressmaking, millinery, cooking, 
arithmetic, history, stenography and other 
branches are open to learners. A girl of 
twenty sometimes confesses with shame- 
faced bashf ulness that she has learned noth- 
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ing since she was ten, and is not able to enter 
classes with girls of her own age. In this 
case she receives individual instruction, and 
soon catches up with the rest. A mothers' 
meeting or a mothers' club at a Settlement is 
interesting, because one sees how much the 
women who attend it want help, and how 
dull and narrow are their lives. They have 
had nothing but hard work all their days. 
Sometimes a clever girl entertains them 
with a monologue or music, and it is a de- 
light to see how they respond and how they 
appreciate what she does for them. The 
woman who comes to such a club, intent on 
giving good advice, and who stands and ut- 
ters a little homily very often finds that her 
words fall like seeds on stony ground. 
Nothing is so stupid as what one does not 
understand, and the most eloquent talk falls 
flat, if there is no antecedent preparation 
on the part of the listener. The speaker 
who wishes to get the attention of the tene- 
ment mother must be sensible, sympathetic 
and practical. She must be on a plane 
where they can stand with her. 
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These mothers sometimes bring their sew- 
ing and it is a kindness to teach them how to 
use the needle well. Often, as girls, they 
have married directly from the shop where 
they toiled, and they know little of cutting 
or fitting, of making and mending. In this 
case the destruction of the poor is their pov* 
erty. They enjoy afternoon tea precisely 
as other women enjoy it, and over a frag- 
rant cup they relax, talk and laugh and tell 
stories and have what they need more than 
anything else in their lives, a really good 
time. 

Whoever undertakes the leadership of a 
mothers' club must be bright, alert and fer- 
tile in expedients. She must show herself 
the friend of each mother. Nothing is 
more keenly resented by the dwellers in the 
tenements than calls of patronage where visi- 
tors come in, look round critically, and ask 
a number of questions, each impertinent and 
interfering and not the sort of question that 
would be asked of one's own friends. The 
answer given by one woman to such an in- 
quiry, "Does yom* husband drink?" was 
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"No, does yours?" which was the only return 
proper in the circumstances. 

children's slumber song 

** All the lambs in all the folds are sleeping by their 
mothers ; 
All the birds with golden wings have tucked 
their heads from sight; 
Far away and near at hand, let sisters wee, and 
brothers. 
Kiss, with lips like rosebuds cleft, and bid the 
world good night. 

AU the stars in fields above shine out like jeweled 
flowers ; 
Whereso'er the flowers be, they fold their petals 
up; 
While silently and tenderly steal on the dreaming 
hours, 
When all the little merry ones have sipped the 
Lethe cup. 

One by one, with soundless feet, go forth the slum- 
ber angels. 
And sift the silver sand of rest o'er all the quiet 
land; 
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Till cheeks are flushed and yolces hushed, and, with 
their sweet evangels, 
The happy messengers have lulled each darling 
household band." 



XVI 

THE MOTHER WHO IS PASSED ABOUND 

When the children are all grown up and 
married, except perhaps a spinster daughter, 
or a bachelor son, it is mother's turn to be 
passed around. G^ertnide who lives in Kala- 
mazoo can not find it in her scheme of life 
to see her mother only once or twice in seven 
years, but with the cares of a Kttle family, 
she can not expect very often to go to Au- 
gusta or Boston, or Washington, in which- 
ever of these cities the old home is. She is 
quite sure that father will be generous and 
let mother come to her, and some bright 
morning a letter is received at the breakfast- 
table, so earnest in its pleading, so insistent 
in its coaxing, that mother reads it aloud, 
wavers, looks around the family, and says, 
" I really don't know how I can possibly 
manage it, but I do believe it is my duty to 

249 
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go and stay a little while now with poor 
Gertrude." 

Then there is some discussion, time-tables 
are consulted, a new dress is made, an old 
one furbished up, and late one afternoon 
father and Marjorie, or father and Benja- 
min, see mother off by the train. 

"Be sure you telegraph as soon as you ar- 
rive," is the parting word. The hot-water 
bag and the slimiber shoes are safe in the 
satchel, presents for Gertrude and the 
children are in the trunk, and away flies the 
mother-bird to brood over the nest of the 
one who used to be her baby. 

In G^ertrude's home, her mother is more 
than an honored guest : she is the pride of her 
daughter's heart, and the idol of the little 
ones. She fits into every niche. Before 
long she has found out the dropped stitches 
in Gertrude's housekeeping, and is taking 
them up with a deft hand. Never have the 
little stockings been so beautifully darned, 
and nobody has ever known, as mother does, 
how to mend little trousers and sew buttons 
and strings on little frocks and sunbonnets. 
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THe comfort of her presence is felt through 
all the house. Maybe another little visitor 
from space appears in the house while she is 
there, and the other children nestle close to 
grandmamma, while the little new-comer 
and the mother are in seclusion. Every one 
in town is glad that Gertrude has her mother 
with her, and she renews her youth in the 
happy interval during which the household 
grows accustomed to its new treasure. 

"How should I ever have managed with- 
out you, mother dear?" is Gertrude's cry, and 
there is a wrench at parting when the letters 
from home become imperative, or father, 
like a planet that has wandered from its or- 
bit, suddenly presents himself, one day, at 
the door. Mother goes home and takes up 
her old occupations. Housekeeping cares 
do not burden her, for Marjorie long since 
assumed them, and the older woman is en- 
joying the leisure and serenity that come in 
the Indian summer of a woman's days. 

The woman's club of which she is presi- 
dent takes up a good deal of time, and 
church work absorbs no end of energy, add- 
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ed to which her husband makes as many de- 
mands upon her as in the days of their 
youthful prime. Married lovers, who have 
grown old together, have a beautiful season 
of confidence and understanding, of enjoy- 
ments that belong to them only, and that 
none may share, when, the cares of the ear- 
lier time over, they stand on the first incline 
of the westering slope that leads gently on 
by a smooth and lovely road to the journey's 
end. They can not always go about to- 
gether, for a man not much beyond the sum- 
mit does not choose to lav aside business and 
professional obligations too soon. Blessed 
is Saint Martin's summer. 

The husband claims these golden hours of 
his wife's society, but the father's fondness 
for the children makes him reluctant to deny 
her to her children. If the children had 
only settled down around the old homestead, 
all would have been simple enough. But 
Gertrude went to Kalamazoo and Edward, 
if you please, had nothing better to do than 
to settle in San Francisco. There comes a 
day when Edward and his wife, on a flying 
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visit across the continent, fold their wings a 
little while under the paternal roof. Noth- 
ing will do but that mother must go back 
with them all the way to the Grolden Gate, 
and the opportunity to see the great land 
that lies hard by the Pacific, and to make ac- 
quaintance with another set of grand- 
children, is too good to be lost. So away 
goes mother to California. When she comes 
back from that visit, Harriet in Pennsyl- 
vania is very sure that it is her turn next, 
and motherl common justice can not deny 
Harriet what she has granted to Edward 
and Gtertrude. Very pleasant are the years 
when the mother, having her own home as 
her throne and resting-place, is passed 
aroimd among her children. Each of her 
trips is like that of a dowager empress who 
goes from court to court, conferring a favor 
wherever she sets her foot. 

The scene wholly changes its aspect if the 
mother be widowed, and the home desolate, 
Gk)d having taken from her the strong staff 
and the beautiful rod. Words fail to ex- 
press the world's sympathy with the young 
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wife from whom, after a few months or 
brief years, a husband is taken away. Yet 
a deeper anguish of loss, a far more sweep- 
ing bereavement is hers who is left alone 
after many years of perfect marriage. It 
is as if her life were torn up by the roots, 
and she can not soon or lightly fit her- 
self to the strange situation. If she pos- 
sess sufficient means to live in comfort, she 
is wise to remain at home, although the 
home is silent and lonely. She must be 
lonely anywhere, and, on the whole, she will 
be less so in the place to which she is ac- 
customed than in another household. Her 
things are all about her, and a woman 
loves her things — her furniture and chairs 
and tables — with a peculiar and clinging 
affection. In her own home, she is undis- 
puted sovereign, as she can not be in the 
home of son or daughter. 

A widow left in poverty, if her health is 
good, would better decide to stay where she 
is and take up what work she can, rather 
than make for herself a new abode in any 
other home. Children very naturally do 
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not see it in this light. Their very tender- 
ness leads them to try to save the mother 
every care, and they use strong inducements 
to persuade her to give up her home, and 
enter theirs. If she does so, she may count 
on being homesick, and wishing herself back 
where she belongs. One thing that children 
never understand is that a mother does not 
feel so old as she looks. One must be near 
the meridian herself to have any compre- 
hension of the way it feels to be there. 

The lofty patronage of youth to age 
would be inexcusable were it not evident 
that one period does not keep in touch with 
another. Hence, the impatience with which 
older people resign their accustomed duties, 
and the irritation they often show when 
obliged to accept offers of assistance which 
they instinctively resent. With the best in- 
tentions young people may make the mother 
who has come to live with them feel that she 
belongs in a bygone age, and that she is a 
little out of it, when the gay whirl of their 
life goes rushing on. The loneliest room 
in the house is often the beautiful, commo- 
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dious and luxuriously furnished one in 
which the old mother is installed. She has 
endless leisure, she who has always been 
active. She has no authority, she who has 
always been dominant. She is expected 
to sit still, dress in her best and oc- 
cupy herself with some dainty knitting or 
needlework, she who has been accustomed 
to carry on the affairs of a family. Sitting 
in her room, she hears the brisk cheerful 
note of the household activity, but she is not 
in it, and should she try to take a hand 
where she is not needed, she would be super- 
fluous and might regret that she had inter- 
fered. For a hundred reasons, not all de- 
finable, the woman who has had her own 
home should stay in it, going as a visitor, but 
not as an inmate to the homes of her chil- 
dren, letting them rather come to her 
for anniversaries and visits, and for what- 
ever pleasures a grandmother's house may 
yield. 

Every rule has its exceptions. No doubt 
there are beloved mothers who go from one 
home to another, and from place to place, 
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among their children, everywhere being 
welcomed with enthusiasm. This is pecu- 
liarly so when the mother has an only son or 
an only daughter, or when the youngest bom 
claims the privilege of having her roof shel- 
ter the dearest and best of mothers. 

Absence from old friends and the break- 
ing of old ties are hard upon those who ap- 
proach threescore and ten. A woman who 
has lived for years in one place, having her 
church life there, the familiar round of peo- 
ple on whom she calls, and the lines of love 
and interest thrown out on every side, suf- 
fers a great deal when transplanted. It is 
too late for her to strike down and take 
deep root, and she droops and rapidly ages. 

The Reverend Doctor W. Robertson 
Nicoll, writing about growing old, says that 
" ennui, in the full sense of the word, is one 
of the most terrible things that can befall 
man." 

Equally it is one of the most heartrend- 
ing things that can befall a woman. The 
same acute thinker and observer has said 
that "the dreary passionless lassitude. 
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which settles down upon those who have 
nothing to do and are without resources, is 
apt to end in despair and madness and sui- 
cide," 

I saw a verification of this one summer 
when visiting in a little mountain village. 
A narrow stream, shallow by reason of a 
drought, intersected the hamlet, and early 
one morning word was brought to our 
cheery breakfast-table of a tragedy that 
had taken place in the night. An old 
woman had risen from her bed, walked out 
between the flower-borders of the garden, 
opened a gate, crossed two fields and gone 
down a hill, and, laying herself face down- 
ward in the brook, had been drowned. She 
was an aged mother, lonely in a home 
far from the one where her life had been 
spent; she had nothing to do, her mind had 
become unbalanced, and at last she threw 
off her burdens in this maddened way. 

In the midst of affairs with plenty to do, 
friends and interests on every side, we do 
not understand the dreary loneliness that 
may come upon the old. They will feel it 
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much less if they remain in the place to 
which they are accustomed, and refuse to 
relinquish any of their rights and privileges. 
They are still wiser, if they do not drop a 
single activity until they must. While I 
give this advice, I would qualify it by say- 
ing that it is a good thing for old people 
to travel if they can. A woman should 
never feel herself too old to visit other lands, 
and receive other ideas. So long as she has 
a home to return to when tired, it is well 
for her to go far afield, if she have the op- 
portunity. A woman past seventy may, in 
these days, travel so comfortably that she 
will be httle inconvenienced and experience 
few discomforts. She may realize the 
dreams of her youth, see Venice and Flor- 
ence, Paris and Edinburgh, and take as 
great satisfaction in every new place as if 
she were a girl. It will be well for her to 
attach herself, now and then, to a group 
of grandchildren and their friends. The 
one thing the mother in her old age must 
fight, beyond all other foes, is a tendency to 
be exacting, faultfinding and difficult. 
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She will best overcome this disposition 
which assails people late in life by retaining 
sympathy with the yomig, and being vividly 
interested in what they do. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, commenting on 
the lions in wait for old women as compared 
with those that trouble and threaten old men, 
has said: 



(( 



But just take a man, — 

Shut him up for a day; 
Get his hat and his cane, — 

Put them snugly away; 
Give him stockings to mend, 

And three sumptuous meals; — 
And then ask him, at night. 

If you dare, how he feels! 

Do you think he will quietly 

Stick to his stocking, 
While you read the news, 

And * don't care about talking '? '* 



" To those who have no resources in them- 
selves for living well and happily, every 
age is burdensome/* 
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Those who are young should do their 
best not to lay heavy loads or clasp fetters 
upon any who happen to live with them or 
near them. Try to understand that no age 
has a monopoly of beauty. A beautiful 
woman who wears the crown of white hair 
is as attractive in her personality as her 
daughter in the fullness of her bloom. A 
dignified and stately old lady in sending 
an invitation to her historic home said, 
" Come and spend the week's end with me. 
I will show you my Colonial treasures, and 
present to you my children's children. My 
granddaughters are the prettiest girls in 
Massachusetts." One did not doubt it, 
knowing that few old ladies in the Bay 
State surpassed the writer in charm and 
queenliness. 

" Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest. 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care ; — 
To stay at home is best. 
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Weary and homesick and distressed. 
They wander east, they wander west. 
And are baffled and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 

Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O'er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 
To stay at home is best." 



XVII 



THE GBANDMOTHEB 



Youth has not every advantage. Until 
one has tasted the rare nectar that brims the 
cup of the grandparent, one has not 
dreamed of the sweetness life can hold. 
The grandmother's cup of joy has a rose- 
leaf floating on top of life's purest vintage. 

Grandmothers are not necessarily old. 
They are usually between forty-five and 
fifty at least, and often older, but they have 
not reached what are called declining years, 
when they receive the second generation as 
a heritage from the Lord. The wonder, the 
triumph, the pride, the hope, the exultant 
personal claim of the grandmother, when 
she holds to her breast her son's child or her 
daughter's, are not to be put into articulate 
language. Words can not describe emo- 
tions so complex and delight so subtle. 

263 
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The grandmother we meet in art and lit- 
erature is an elderly lady in cap and spec- 
tacles, with an apron tied around her ample 
waist. She is knitting stockings by the 
chimney, or reading her Bible in her rock- 
ing-chair, or feeding chickens at the farm- 
house door. This grandmother exists, is a 
type, and is no less a perfect dear. But 
she is not the only type, or the only dear. 
Other grandmothers there are, women of 
queenly bearing and much distinction, 
women of grace and dignity, whose yester- 
days have been cheerful and easeful, whose 
to-day is active and energetic, whose to- 
morrows are confident and inspirational. 
They have attained the Golden Indian Smn- 
mer, to women a time of harvest-wealth, and 
calm weather; and while they enjoy every 
good the years have brought, they are not 
hampered by feebleness or distressed by in- 
firmity. These grandmothers are in the 
plenitude of their powers, and no Mothers' 
Congress or Club is complete without their 
gracious presence. 

" Saint Courageous " was the title be- 
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stowed by Frances Willard on her mother, 
in the dayis of that serene gentlewoman's 
later life. It is a name befitting many a 
grandmother, a name suggestive of battles 
won, and of foes challenged. 

Happy is the yomig mother who, in her 
hours of perplexity, has a mother to whom 
she may appeal. She feels as if she had 
some one to stand between her and the 
booming breakers of eternity. Mother's 
love, mother's experience, mother's cheerful- 
ness, are great helps when the nursery boat 
encounters storms, when the Uttle comedies 
and little tragedies of infancy occupy the 
mother's heart and fill the home with excite- 
ment. 

Grandmothers are not such fountains of 
wisdom as they ought to be, when practical 
issues are involved, for, although they do 
not admit the fact willingly, there is much 
that they have forgotten. To use a homely 
phrase, their hand is out, and in critical ill- 
ness I would call in the family doctor and 
pin my faith to the trained nurse, rather 
than trust my little one to the most adoring 
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grandmother. But I would like to have the 
grandmother there, as an ally, as a comfort, 
as a refuge when the fever ran high, and 
the doctor looked grave, and the nurse, with 
the calm authority of her profession, did for 
the sick child, what even his mother could 
not do. Grandmothers are like old sailors. 
They have weathered so many tempests that 
they walk the deck in a storm with valor 
and without fear. 

They have seen little crafts emerge with- 
out much harm from gales that threatened 
serious damage, if not wreck, and they 
bring a moral reinforcement that is price- 
less, to a perturbed and anxious domestic 
circle. 

Reluctant as mothers are to believe it, 
grandmothers are often nearer childhood 
than are the mothers themselves. Extremes 
approach and ahnost meet where younger 
and older souls are concerned. To the 
mother, discipline is a momentous thing. 
She is often so engrossed in bringing up her 
children that she only half enjoys tiiem. 
Their health, the sanitation of their sur- 
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roundings, the solicitous desire she has to 
keep them from every possible evil contact, 
her seldom lessened feeling of responsi- 
bility, militate against her perfect compre- 
hension of the children. Grandmothers are 
more at leisure. They do not have to be 
told everything. They understand without 
much telling. 

A young man or a girl will sometimes con- 
fide a love affair to a grandmother, sure of 
her sympathy and discretion, when reticence 
is maintained toward a mother. The older 
woman has no swift and half -unconscious 
jealousy of the new tie; she stands where 
new ties are interesting and essential 
if the family is to go on, increasing and 
ramifying, spreading wide its branches and 
deepening its roots. 

Jolly times are in order at a grand- 
mother's house. To little city children, a 
roomy farm-house up country, as the vaca- 
tion resort, is a chamber of Paradise. They 
count the months from vacation to vacation, 
and when school closes, away they fly like 
birds to a nest, to Painted Post, or Haybord 
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or Manchester-by-the-sea, or Dorset-in-the- 
mountainsy that they may spend beautiful 
weeks in fishing, riding in the f arm-wagons, 
driving home the cows, helping in the fields, 
eating picnic suppers on the beach, doing 
the thousand and one delightful things that 
are possible when there is a grandmother 
to indulge and pet and plan treats for chil- 
dren, and possible nowhere else. 

There are grandmothers and grandmoth- 
ers. Let it be owned with a blush that now 
and again one discovers a grandmother who 
wears her honors with disdain, feeling re- 
gretfully that they are a badge of her de- 
parted youth. Severe grandmothers there 
are, austere, hard to please, and impatient 
with children. Grandmothers who match 
the grandfather, of whom the little boys 
said they did not want to go to Heaven if 
he would be there. These are in the mi- 
nority. Grandmotherhood is, in its best es- 
tate, a mellow season of ripened fruitage, 
genial sunshine, and gay good humor. 

Humanity in its older years is the con- 
crete expression of youth, the unfolding. 
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as of flower from bud, of what was prom- 
ised long ago. A heedless, scatter-brained 
inconsequent woman gains neither poise nor 
wisdom by merely growing old. A fretful, 
cross-grained, overbearing and arrogant 
nature does not change for the better, by 
multiplication of birthdays. 

If you would one day wear the crown of 
age as a glory, you must prepare for it by 
self-control, by study, by association with 
this world, and by communion with Heaven, 
while you are young. The grandmother 
whose worshipful charm can hardly be over- 
stated was lovely in her earlier stages, or she 
would be a failure in her latest role. 

A silver-haired grandmother who has not 
lost spontaneity is the most welcome of com- 
panions on a journey. She enters into the 
pleasure and romance of an occasion with 
keen zest. If her health be imimpaired, 
she can take the road as lightly as the young- 
esft, and her fund of anecdote and reminis- 
cence, her capacity for enjoyment, add 
much to the common stock of gaiety. 

The least admirable among grandmothers 
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is the one who prides herself on conserva- 
tism. She belongs to the past and parades 
the fact. This is a period of advancing 
ideas, and they who stubbornly cling to old- 
fashioned notions, because they are old, and 
for no better reason, soon range themselves 
among the fossils. A grandparent who is 
a chronic objector to progress, who scoffs at 
modern ideas of hygiene, modern methods 
in education, and modem manners and pass- 
words in society, may be a curious antique, 
but she will have little influence with the 
young. 

The best of the old is repeated in the new. 
We may see much to please us in stage-coach 
and tavern days, in the turnpike roads and 
relays of horses, that were sufficiently safe 
and swift when our ancestors left home on a 
visit; but ours are the days of the railway, 
the automobile and the telegraph, and we 
would not, if we could, resign our present 
conveniences in favor of the slower past. 
Why, then, in other and less material realms, 
shall we deify the past? 

The best of the past lives in the present. 
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Our jurisprudence dates back to Moses, our 
learning reverts to the pyramids, our road- 
making was taught us by Rome, our first 
pattern in gardening comes from Eden. 
But the ancient dame or the ancient man, 
who sits still, exalts the past and scowls on 
the present, has probably lived a day too 
long. 

Two gifts, supreme over others, will keep 
a grandmother in touch with her children 
and theirs to the latest hour of life. One is 
a sense of humor, — an incomparable and 
thrice-precious endowment for any one who 
travels the pilgrim way. An abihty to see 
the fun of a situation, a quick appreciation 
of drollery, a laugh that bubbles up at an 
instants notice, are among the endowments 
that are never taken away from their pos- 
sessor. Of the woman who has a quick and 
keen sense of humor, it may be said with 
truth, " Time can not wither nor custom 
stale her infinite variety.'* 

One minds the jolts and accidents of the 
road very little if, all along the way, there 
are incidents which pass in panoramic sue- 
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cession, affording food for amusement A 
grandmother who never in her life appre- 
ciated fun will be a ponderous personage 
when age lays her aside. 

The other good gift of the fairies is a 
love of reading. She who has the habit of 
spending much tune with books will seldom 
be weary, and will never lack entertainment 
and diversion. 

In a Southern home, standing white-pil- 
lared among stately trees, with broad acres 
stretching away on every side, dwelt a fam- 
ily of patriarchal simplicity and dignity. 
Children to the fourth generation played on 
the velvet lawn. Young people of differ- 
ent degrees, from the little fellow in short 
trousers to the newly-married pair, were in- 
stalled beneath the ample roof, and none 
was crowded. The most popular, most 
sought for, most winsome, were the venerat- 
ed and beloved parents of the clan, who had 
their suite of rooms and their personal siu"- 
roundings, their own servants and their own 
table, in a commodious wing of the great 
house. To be bidden to visit them was to 
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receive a royal invitation. The library of 
madame, the mother of this great family, 
was rich in standard literature, but every 
post brought her word of new books as tibey 
were published, and at eighty she kept up 
with the current thought of the day, had her 
strong opinion, crisply uttered in incisive 
words, and was quite able to hold converse 
with her grandson, the professor, or his son, 
the boy to whom books promised to give the 
same pleasure they had bestowed on his fore- 
bears. Ready with a quotation, able to fur- 
nish a reference, with pages of her favorite 
authors in her mind and memory, this beau- 
tiful gentlewoman never knew a dull mo- 
ment, and held her court as genially as any 
belle just ushered into society. Youth had 
gone only as to externals; an unconquered 
youth had its abode in the citadel of her 
heart, and old and young thronged about her 
as they do about an interesting and sym- 
pathetic woman, let her years be four-score 
or over. 

A thoughtful observer has pointed out 
that one fear of old age is the loss of friend- 
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ship. " As the years go on, we must grow 
solitary unless we can make new friends, 
and the old can make them if they will. 
They ought to choose, if possible, those 
younger than themselves. The new friend 
can not share with you the experiences of the 
past, but in spite of that, he may do very 
much to enrich your life, and for most of us 
there is a young life springing round us in 
which we look to have the best happiness of 
the remaining years." 

GROWING OLD 

" Is it parting with the roundness 

Of the smoothly-molded cheek? 
Is it losing from the dimples 

Half the flashing joy they speak? 
Is it fading of the luster 

From the wavy golden hair? 
Is it finding on the forehead 

Graven lines of thought and care? 

If the smile have gone in deeper. 
And the tear more quickly start. 

Both together meet in music 
Low and tender in the heart; 
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And in others' joy and gladness 

When the life can find its own, 
Surely angels lean to listen 

To the sweetness of the tone. 

Nothing lost of all we planted 

In the time of budding leaves. 
Only some things bound in bundles ' 

And set by — our precious sheaves ; 
Only treasures kept in safety 

Out of reach, away from rust. 
Till the future shall restore it. 

Richer for our present trust. 

On the gradual sloping pathway. 

As the passing years decline, 
Gleams a golden love-light, falling 

Far from upper heights divine; 
And the shadows from that brightness 

Wrap them softly in their fold. 
Who unto celestial whiteness 

Walk, by way of * growing old.' " 



XVIII 

MOTHERS OF AN EABX.IER DAY 

A mother of the eighteenth century, 
deeply concerned about bringing up her 
children in the way they should go, went 
about the matter with a diligence and enthu- 
siasm unsurpassed by the most intense zealot 
of any age. The little parsonage at Ep- 
worth, England, has become historic because 
it was the early home of two great men, 
who deeply stamped themselves and their 
personality on their time. John and 
Charles Wesley, one as a preacher and re- 
former, the other as a writer of deeply 
spiritual hymns, are powerful to-day, 
though the busy centuries are sweeping on. 
Then- names are among the imperishable 
ones of earth. Their father was a clerffv- 
man, a man of much more than ordin^ 
ability. But it was to their mother, Susan- 

276 
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nah Wesley, that her children owed the 
training which developed their remarkable 
qualities, and made them conspicuous fig- 
ures in the England of their day. 

The Wesleys had nineteen children, a 
nmnber of whom died in infancy, yet a large 
family lived to grow up, under the mother's 
care. She seems to us in our period of ad- 
vanced thought, when child culture has 
taken its place in the front, to have been a 
severe and formidable personage. Her 
methods would not be tolerated in a nursery 
of ours. We can but pity children brought 
up under the rigid rules that obtained nearly 
two hundred years ago, but as all respecta- 
ble families had the same theories and were 
brought up in very much the same way, 
possibly the children minded severity less 
than our children would. 

About training her children in religion,- 
Mrs. Wesley observed the following sys- 
tem: 

Writing to her husband who was absent 
on an ecclesiastical engagement, she says: 
** I can not conceive why any should reflect 
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upon you, because your wife endeavors to 
draw people to church." 

Mrs. Wesley had endeavored to keep her 
husband's congregation together by con- 
ducting a simple service and reading a ser- 
mon to them. This had been adversely crit- 
icized, but the lady would by no means con- 
cede the point. However, in the bringing 
up of her children, she was on her own 
ground, and no fault could reasonably be 
found with her. She says: "I take such 
a proportion of time as I can spare every 
night to discourse with each child apart. 
On Monday I talk with Molly, on Tuesday 
with Hetty, Wednesday with Nancy, 
Thursday with Jackey, Friday with Patty, 
Saturday with Charles, and with Emily and 
Suky together on Sunday." 

At her son's request, July twenty- fourth, 
.1782, Mrs. Wesley collected the principal 
rules she had followed in educating her 
family. 

"The children were always put into a 
regular method of living, in such things as 
they; were capable of from their birth, as in 
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dressing, undressing, sleeping, and so 
forth/' 

They were accustomed to be laid in their 
cradles awake, and rocked to sleep* The 
eighteenth century mother often did her 
sewing or other work, with a foot on the 
cradle. 

" When turned a year old and some be- 
fore, they were taught to fear the rod, and 
to cry softly. (Poor babies I) By which 
means they escaped abimdance of correction 
they might otherwise have had, and that 
most odious noise of the crying of children 
was rarely heard in the house. But the 
family usually lived in as much quietness as 
if there had not been a child among them. 

" Mornings they had always spoon-meat, 
sometimes at night. But whatever they 
had they were never permitted to eat at 
those meals of more than one thing, and of 
that sparingly enough. Drinking or eat- 
ing between meals was never allowed, imless 
in case of sickness which seldom happened. 
Nor were they suffered to go into the 
kitchen to ask anything of the servants. 
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when they were at meals. If it was known 
they did, they were certainly beaten and the 
servants severely reprimanded. 

" At six, as soon as family prayers were 
over, they had their supper. At seven, the 
maid washed them, and beginning at the 
youngest she undressed and got them all to 
bed by eight, at which time she left them in 
their several rooms awake, for there was no 
such thing allowed of in our house as sit- 
ting by a child till it fell asleep." 

Mrs. Wesley never allowed a child to 
have anything it cried for. She held 
strongly to the theory, now obsolete, that 
it was a mother's duty very early to conquer 
a child's will. Fortunately, parents do not 
now entertain the notion that the endow- 
ment which most directly allies us to the 
Divine Father must be trampled upon and 
broken. In her view, the will of a child was 
to be totally subdued, and it was to stand in 
awe of its parents. Our feeling is rather 
that the child's will shall be so trained that 
it will voluntarily choose the right rather 
than the wrong. 
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Mrs. Wesley taught all her children to 
read before they were five years old, except 
one, in whose case she was overruled. In 
consequence she quaintly exclaimed: 
" Kezzy was more years learning than any 
of the rest had been months.'' 

The way of her teaching was this : " The 
day before a child began to learn, the house 
was set in order. Every one's work was ap- 
pointed them and a charge given that none 
should come into the room from nine till 
twelve, or from two till five, which were our 
school hours. One day was allowed the 
child wherein to learn its letters, and each of 
them did in that time know all its letters, 
great and small, except Molly and Nancy, 
who were a day and a half before they knew 
them perfectly." 

Mrs. Wesley's son, Samuel, learned the 
alphabet in a few hours, beginning the day 
after he was five years old, February tenth. 
By Easter he could read a chapter in the 
Bible without spelling a word, and the 
words he saw in the Bible he immediately 
knew wherever else he met them. 
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Mrs. Wesley said that so long as her chil- 
dren were under her own care and guidance 
she had no trouble with them, but after a 
fire which destroyed the parsonage, they 
were for a while scattered about among vari- 
ous families. She remarked that after this, 
"the civil behavior, which made them ad- 
mired when at home by all who saw them, 
was in great measure lost, and a clownish 
accent and many rude ways were learned 
which were not reformed without much dif- 
ficulty." 

One of Mrs. Wesley's excellent rules, 
which might to good effect be adopted by 
mothers to-day, was that every signal act of 
obedience, especially when it crossed a 
child's inclination, should be commended 
and rewarded. She was very careful that 
no child in the family should be suffered to 
invade the property of another, in the small- 
est matter, though it were but of the value 
of a farthing or a pin. Here certainly she 
laid the foundation of the sentiment of jus- 
tice which is often too much overlooked. In 
family living, were each person invariably 
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to respect the rights of every other, there 
would be peace where there is often dis- 
cord. 

In Mrs. Wesley's day, little girls were 
very carefully taught to sew, and it shows 
what value she put upon education of the 
brain as well as of the hand, that with her, 
reading took precedence of needlework. 
The beautiful old-fashioned samplers which 
have come down to us from our great-grand- 
mothers were often wrought by little maids 
who knew almost nothing of books, though 
they were permitted to learn the alphabet. 
Mrs. Wesley allowed no child to learn sew- 
ing until she could read well, noticing that 
in her day few women read "fit to be heard, 
and never to be well understood." It was 
she who repeated the same lesson twenty 
times to a child, nineteen times being too 
few. 

Severe as Susannah Wesley was, she 
gained and held the esteem and passionate 
love of her children, who honored her in their 
gifted maturity. 

In Tuorla Manor House, near Abo, in 
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Finland, one August day in 1801, little 
Frederika Bremer was born. Her parents 
were people of wealth and refinement, and 
every advantage that could be given Fred- 
erika and the other children was abimdantly 
theirs. A glimpse, the mere lifting of a 
curtain, will show the mothers of to-day 
how little people were trained in the dawn of 
the nineteenth century. 

Charlotte Bremer, writing of her child- 
hood says : " When Frederika and I were 
children, there did not exist the same relation 
between parents and children as nowadays. 
Severe parents belong now to the exceptions. 
At that time they were generally severe, and 
children felt for them more fear than love 
and confidence. I remember still how fre- 
quently, when we heard the voices of our 
parents on their return home, we hastened 
to hide ourselves in our governess* room or 
in that of our Finland nurse, old Lena. 
Diuiig the winters, my parents used to be 
a great deal out in the fashionable world, 
and we children saw them rarely, except at 
stated times, in the day. 
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" At eight o'clock in the morning, we were 
to be ready dressed and had to come in to 
say good morning, first to my mother, who 
sat in a small drawing-room taking her cof- 
fee. She looked at us with a scrutinizing 
glance during our walk from the door up 
to her chair. If we had walked badly, we 
had to go back again to the door to renew 
our promenade, courtesy and kiss her hand. 
If our courtesy had been awkwardly per- 
formed, we had to make it over again. 
Poor little Frederika could never walk, 
stand, sit or courtesy to the satisfaction of 
my mother, and had many bitter and 
wretched moments in consequence." 

Mrs. Bremer was governed by three prin- 
ciples in the education of her children. 
They were to grow up in ignorance of 
everything evil in the world; they were to 
acquire as much learning as was possible; 
and they were to eat as little as possible. 
Herein she seems to have been of the same 
mind with Mrs. Wesley, whose children were 
denied full indulgence of their appetites. 
What hungry children did under this Spar- 
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tan regime, one can not help wondering 
mucL 

Mrs. Bremer was convinced that if chU- 
dren were permitted to eat as much as they 
wanted, they would become stupid and slow 
about their lessons. She also cherished a 
decided aversion to strong, stout and tall 
women. Her ideal was that of the period 
when an elegant woman was an ethereal be- 
ing, satisfied with the wing of a chicken, and 
likely to faint at the slightest exertion. 

"At eight o'clock in the morning," says 
Miss Bremer, "we were given a small basin, 
— I have never seen such small basins, — of 
cold milk, and with it a small piece of hard 
rye bread. If we were ever so hungry, 
which happened every day, still we did not 
venture to ask for anything more to eat. 
Once or twice old Lena, when we told her of 
our distress, had given us each a piece of dry 
bread, but my mother having heard of it, 
Lena got such a scolding that she never 
dared to try that experiment again.*' 

At two o'clock dinner was served, and the 
children were permitted to eat less sparingly 
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of three dishes. This was their happiest 
time during the day, and the only time when 
they did not feel half -starved. At eight 
o'clock in the evening the children were 
again given a small glass of cold milk and 
a small piece of rye bread. They then 
courtesied, kissed their father's and mother's 
hand, said good night, and went to bed. 
Throughout their entire childhood, these 
children were seldom other than hungry. 
They were, however, allowed one great treat 
at Christmas. On Christmas Eve the table 
was set with every kind of good thing. 
Each child had its Yule heap of saffron 
bread, buns and wheaten cakes, besides 
plates full of raisins, almonds, nuts and 
sweetmeats, and beside each heap stood a 
three-branched wax candle. Blessed Christ- 
mas time I which brought its gladness to the 
little ones in this home, as in every land and 
age. 

Poor little Frederika, who was destined to 
become an influential woman and a leader 
of thought in her maturity, had altogether 
a very hard time of it when she was growing 
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up. She was always losing her gloves or 
pocket handkerchief or tearing her dress or 
coming in late for dinner, and although she 
could remember whatever she learned in 
books, she could not help forgetting every- 
thing she was told to remember in daily con- 
duct. The blunder of both these mothers, 
Mrs. Wesley in one age and Mrs. Bremer in 
another, was the same. Their ideals were 
different, but they depended more on ob- 
jective government than subjective devel- 
opment. 

Their ideals led them to devote much time 
and pains to the upbringing of their chil- 
dren. But the government was from the 
outside. They seemed to feel that children 
were puppets to be commanded and the 
discipline of the home was as rigid as 
that of soldiers on parade. Too little was 
done in the drawing-out of what was best 
and finest in a child, and far too little 
trouble was taken to develop individuality. 
Nevertheless, strong qualities are apt to as- 
sert themselves, and in spite of the rigidity 
of the nursery and school-room rules, when 
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arrived at what we call years of discretion, 
children trained in these good habits did 
credit to their parents and their homes. 

Mary Somerville, who was to be a great 
astronomer, had a happier childhood than 
fell to the lot of most children of her time. 
She lived at* her home in Scotland a free 
out-door life, learning to read early, but not 
learning to write until she was eight years 
old. Born in 1780, one of her earliest recol- 
lections was of seeing a great meteor sweep 
over the sky when she was not much more 
than three years old. This child grew up 
near the sea and around her home was a 
beautiful garden divided into three parts, 
yielding fruit, vegetables and flowers. 
Priding herself upon her roses, Mary's 
mother had luxurious beds of them, and 
her father, a sailor, brought the finest 
bulbs and flower-seeds from Holland, rais- 
ing each kind of flower in a separate bed. 
This little girl led such a life as would be 
good for children now. Her parents antici- 
pated later wisdom. She was allowed, all 
summer long, to wander about the country 
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at her own sweet will; when the tide was 
out she spent hours on the sands, looking at 
the star-fish or sea-urchins, and gathering 
shells. She knew the eggs of many birds, 
and Jiad a collection of them, never, however, 
robbing a nest. Her life was more the life 
of a boy than of a little girl of her period. 
Sailors brought her sea- fowl eggs from their 
northern voyages. Her father, a man of 
scholarly tastes, taught her the botanical 
names of plants, and encouraged her to 
study them until there was not a tree or bush 
on all the coast that she did not know. In 
winter, being shut in the house during rough 
weather, she found the delight of life in 
Shakes{)eare. Hour after hour, she spent 
poring over Shakespeare's plays, and living 
in a land of dreams. Except to work on a 
sampler, she was not very much confined, al- 
though after a while she was taught to make 
a shirt all by hand and the house linen was 
given into her charge to mend. Almost the 
only trial that came upon Mary Somerville's 
childhood was being left alone in the dark. 
With the coy reticence of childhood she 
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said little about it, but the suffering she un- 
derwent while waiting for the maid to come 
and sleep in her room was so great that the 
impression lasted for a lifetime ; even in old 
age, she was glad when the daylight came. 

It seemed almost impossible to disabuse 
the minds of most parents, in the period we 
have been looking at, of the idea that author- 
ity must be tinged with sternness and that a 
child's most natural and innocent wishes, for 
the child's own good, were to be frustrated 
on every occasion. The Somervilles were 
exceptional. Augustus Hare, telling the 
story of his very unhappy childhood, de- 
clares that he was never permitted to do a 
single thing he desired to,' and that it 
was enough for him to express a wish to have 
it denied. Yet this was done through con- 
scientious motives by one of the sweetest and 
purest of women. 

" * Dinna bide awa%' 

The mither aft would say, 
When, ere the nicht would fa% 

Her baimies ran to play. 
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' The dhades will sune grow lang» 
The lamps will lighted be, 

Sae leave the merry thrang, 
Come hame an' bide wi' me.* 

Ah! gentle mither voice, 

The warld hath muckle strife; 
Thy darlings bae nae choice, 

They maun hae griefs in life; 
But aye when momin' wakes, 

An' aye when twilights fa% 
Thy word the silence breaks^ 

Wi' * Dinna bide awa'.' 

Frae that sweet hame aboon» 

The clouds and shadows grajt 
The lamps are glistening on 

The rough and stony way. 
Wha heeds that days are lang» 

Or cares for evil fate, 
Wha yet shall hear the sang 

O' welcome at the gate? 

The golden gate that stands 

For ever open wide, 
Where in the best o' lands, 

We yet at hame shall bide, — 
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How tender on the ear, 

Its greetin' words will fa'; 
* The Father's house is here, 

An' dinna bide awa'.' " 



MILDER METHODS 

A pioneer in the inductive method of edu- 
cation was Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
whose gifted daughter Maria was an author- 
ess when the term awakened suspicion if not 
reproach. She, and the literary women of 
her period, were received by the world in 
general with a question mark. It was sup- 
posed that a blue-stocking must be indiffer- 
ent to domestic duties and not quite weU- 
balanced. From Maria's works no trace of 
womanly goodness is omitted, and though 
her stories and essays have had their day, 
and belong on the shelf with those of Mrs. 
Hannah More, they were admirably re- 
ceived and well-executed and did good ser- 
vice in their time. 

Mr. Edgeworth, Maria's father, was four 
times married, and had a great family who 
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lived together most harmoniously in a vast, 
rambling house in Ireland. They presented 
the unusual spectacle of a family living 
without friction under the rule of successive 
stepmothers, the different groups of chil- 
dren bound closely by strong family affec- 
tion. 

Maria wrote her books at a table in the 
same great room where her father wrote 
learned articles, administered the duties of 
justice of the peace, and supervised the edu- 
cation of the younger children. He antici- 
pated the education of the twentieth century 
in his practical advocacy of the simple life. 

Whatever was going on the children 
shared. His custom was to take all the 
flock into his confidence. They were "not so 
much taught, as shown how to teach them- 
selves.'' 

"I do not think one tear per month is shed 
in this house, nor the voice of reproof heard, 
nor the hand of restraint felt,'' wrote Mr. 
Edgeworth to Mr. Darwin. In both pre- 
cept and practice he was the first to recom- 
mend what is described by Bacon as the ex- 
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perimental mode of education. "Surely," 
says Miss Edgeworth, "it would be good 
service to bring into a popular form all that 
metaphysicians have discovered which can 
be applied to practice in education. This 
was early and long my father's object. The 
art of teaching to invent — I dare not 
say, but of awakening and assisting the in- 
ventive power by daily exercise and excite- 
ment, and by the application of philosophic 
principles to trivial occurrences — ^he be- 
lieved might be pursued with infinite advan- 
tage to the rising generation." 

When Maria was eight years old, she was 
sent away to school. A letter which she re- 
ceived from her stepmother contains this 
sentence, " If you do not understand what I 
mean, I will explain myself to you when we 
meet, for it is very agreeable for me to think 
of conversing with you as my equal in all but 
age, and of making that inequality of use to 
you by giving you the advantage of the ex- 
perience I have had." 

This sounds rather stilted, but it was a 
very remarkable method of appeal to a child 
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of eight, especially when children of that 
age were compelled to be seen and not 
heard, and were treated by their elders with 
contempt. But this stepmother had the key 
to the little daughter's heart, and won Ma- 
ria's unbounded confidence. 

The mother of Dean Stanley was a wom- 
an of varied accomplishments and tact that 
approached genius. Augustus Hare, the 
prince of garrulous biographers, has put on 
record some impressions of the life in the 
rectory where the little Stanleys lived and 
grew like flowers. 

"It was often remarked that Mrs. Stan- 
ley's children were diff^erent from those of 
any one else ; but this was not to be wondered 
at. Their mother not only taught them 
their lessons, but she studied all their lessons 
with them. While other children were 
plodding through dull histories of dis- 
connected countries and ages, of which they 
were unutterably weary at the time, and of 
which they remembered nothing afterwards, 
Mrs. Stanley's system was to take a par- 
ticular era, and, upon the basis of its general 
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history, to pick out for her children from 
different books, whether memoirs, chron- 
icles, or poetry, all that bore upon it, mak- 
ing it at once an interesting study to herself 
and them, and talking it over with them in 
a way which encouraged them to form their 
own opinion upon it, to have theories as to 
how such and such evils might have been 
forestalled and amended, and so to fix it in 
their recollection." 

To an imaginative child, Alderley was the 
most delightful place possible, and whilst 
Owen Stanley delighted in the clear brook 
which dashed through the rectory garden for 
the ships of his own manufacture — ^then as 
engrossing as the fitting out of the Ariel 
upon the mere in later boyhood — ^little Ar- 
thur reveled in the legends of the neighbor- 
hood — of its wizard of Alderley Edge, with 
a hundred horses sleeping in an enchanted 
cavern, and of the church-bell which fell 
down a steep hill into Rostherne Mere, and 
which is tolled by a mermaid when any mem- 
ber of a great family is going to die. 

Being the poet of the little family, Arthur 
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Stanley generally put his ideas into verse, 
and there are lines of his written at eleven 
years old, on seeing the sunrise from the top 
of Alderley church-tower, and at twelve 
years old, on witnessing the departure of 
the Ganges, bearing his brother Owen from 
Spithead, which give evidence of poetical 
power, more fully evinced two years later in 
his longer poems on The Druids and on The 
Maniac of Betharam. When he was old 
enough to go to school, his mother wrote an 
amusing account of the turn-out of his pock- 
ets and desk before leaving home, and the 
extraordinary collection of crumpled scraps 
of poetry which were found there. In 
March, 1821, Mrs. Stanley wrote: — 

"Arthur is in great spirits, and looks well- 
prepared to do honor to the jacket and 
trousers preparing for him. He is just now 
opposite to me, lying on the sofa (his lesson 
being concluded) reading Miss Edge- 
worth's Frank to himself most eagerly. I 
must tell you his moral deductions from 
Frank. The other day, as I was dressing, 
Arthur, Charlie, and Elizabeth were playing 
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in the passage. I heard a great crash, which 
turned out to be Arthur running very fast, 
not stopping himself in time, and coming 
against the window at the end of the pas- 
sage, so as to break three panes. He was 
not hurt, but I heard Elizabeth remonstrat- 
ing with him on the crime of breaking win- 
dows, to which he answered with great sang- 
froid, *Yes, but you know Frank's mother 
said she would rather have aU the windows in 
the house broke than that Frank should tell a 
lie; so now I can go and tell mama, and 
then I shall be like Frank.' I did not make 
my appearance, so when the door opened 
for the entree after dinner, Arthur came in 
first in something of a bustle, with cheeks as 
red as fire, and eyes looking — ^as his eyes do 
look — saying the instant the door opened, 
^Mama! I have broke three panes of glass 
in the passage window, and I tell you now 
'cause I was afraid to forget.' I am not 
sure whether there is not a very inadequate 
idea left on his mind as to the sin of glass- 
breaking, and that he rather thought it a 
fine thing having the opportunity of com- 
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ing to tell mama something like Frank; 
however, there was some little effort, xnde 
the agitation and the red cheeks, so we must 
not be hypercritical." 

There were exceptions to the order of 
harshness, and Dean Stanley's mother be- 
longed to them. 

ix>yE 

^^ The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes. 

And the heart but one ; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done." 



A MOTHER SISTER 

In the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the earlier part of the nineteenth centuries, 
no family was more distinguished socially or 
more actively engaged in philanthropy and 
all movements for reform than that of the 
great Quaker, John Gumey. The Gurneys 
of Earlham in Norfolk, England, were peo- 
ple who had the courage of their convictions, 
who belonged to the Society of Friends, and 
held fast by the independent principles of 
William Penn. They were possessed of 
large wealth which they administered gen- 
erously in the cause of God and for hu- 
manity. Of this family, perhaps the most 
renowned is Elizabeth Fry, the angel of 
the prisons, who did for the unhappy pris- 
oners of her time such work of ministry as 
is to-day carried on, in our own land, by 
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Maud Ballington Booth. Conditions were 
different, to be sure ; the gentle spirit and the 
strong good sense of each woman were the 
same. 

There was a large family of the Gur- 
neys left to mourn their mother, the oldest 
seventeen years, the youngest fifteen months 
old when, in 1791, their mother died. Cath- 
erine, the eldest, became the head of the fam- 
ily, taking upon herself the care of her 
brothers and sisters. Her rule was one of 
the tenderest love, yet her word was always 
law. No one was ever known to rebel 
against what was spoken of as "Kitty's ad- 
vice/' With amazing wisdom and unobtru- 
sive sweetness, this mother sister watched 
over her three brothers and her five sisters. 
One of her excellent methods was to have 
each child daily write a diary, and the diary 
of Louisa Gurney, written rather more than 
one hundred years ago, is full of suggestion, 
for those who can read between the lines. 
Little Louisa was twelve when she wrote in 
her journal, " Kitty has forbidden us now 
to write more than six lines in our journals. 
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I entirely see that it is now her plan to treat 
us as babies. I am very, very sorry." 

Later Miss Louisa was permitted to write 
as much as she chose in her diary, and she 
says, "I really see and know my own faults. 
I know that I have a great many, and 
that it will require time and patience to 
cure them. I do not think I have a bad 
temper, but on the contrary very good. 
I am very affectionate and my heart is 
open to warm impressions. I can't bear 
restraint, and it is difficult to govern me by 
strictness, though very possible to do it by 
kindness and persuasion. I think I am not 
selfish, but the contrary. I have a bold for- 
wardness, which is disgusting. I oppose all 
restraint with too much vigor. I always tell 
my opinions and think them better than 
those of other people, who are wiser than I 
am. I think I am self -conceited. I have 
no mildness in my character, for I only see 
the virtues of a few, and look down with 
contempt upon the general run. I am 
wanting in real fortitude, though nothing is 
so useful.*' 
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For a little girl of twelve, this is an extra- 
ordinary bit of introspection. Louisa had 
a talent for analysis, and at least could see 
her own defects, a great help to her later. 
Herself was her most interesting theme. "I 
have been in a good mind all day. The others 
have been truly disagreeable and idle. I 
gave my mind entirely to my lessons. How 
far better it is to give our minds to the 
things we are about! It is the only way to 
do them well." 

This is decidedly the utterance of a little 
prig, but there are other entries more pleas- 
ing, as for instance : "We were told that we 
were to go in the afternoon, to the Rigbys at 
N., but the weather was so bad we could not 
decide whether to go or stay. Betsy was 
for going, Kitty for staying. At last, after 
scolding, rowing, bickering, fixing and un- 
fixing, we all agreed to go. Chenda and 
Betsy went first in the chaise. Kitty, 
Rachel, Hannah, Cilia and I, in the coach. 
We all got into good minds. When we 
reached the Common, whom should we see 
but John and Pitchford. We jumped out 
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of the coach, and I tore to them. We had 
a delightful walk, and a nice merry tea. At 
eight my father wished us to go home. I 
felt truly sorry, but every worldly pleasure 
must end.*' Alas! Do we not all reach 
this conclusion? 

In another entry, the little maid confides 
to her journal: "I am afraid I shall be a flirt 
when I grow up. I really do think I shall. 
It is rather odd for me to begin talking 
about flirting. To be sure, I am not a flirt 
yet, but then I think I shall be. Flirtation- 
ing arises from vanity, and too great love of 
admiration.** 

A month later, she says: "'I am most 
vexed, for I have often lately been discon- 
tented with what Kitty has fixed for me to 
do. How wicked it is to treat a person, and 
such a person as my own dearest Kitty, with 
the least degree of unkindness, and after all 
she has done for me. There is not one in 
ten thousand that would have done the same 
in her case." 

Louisa Gurney, in her womanhood, was 
the pronounced character she promised to 
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be when a child. She married happily and 
became a great lady, as conspicuous, so- 
cially, as her sister Elizabeth in the cause 
of reform. 

Perhaps one reason why Kitty, the young 
mother sister succeeded so well in the task 
she undertook when bringing up those so 
near her in age, as well as the little ones who 
were left in her charge, was because she was 
young enough to understand them. Fathers 
and mothers sometimes forget that they live 
in one world and their children in another. 
May it not be that for some, it is hardly 
possible that they shall put themselves in 
the same room with their children? To a 
child, the world is bounded by the walls of 
the home, and the mother, though young, is 
for years so far removed from the child's 
plane, that she is almost a being of another 
sphere. No one ventures to control her. 
She is free and independent. She may go 
and come as she may choose; a child must 
always ask. Grown people, however lov- 
ing, are often strangers to the feelings of 
the little ones around them. 
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A child of eleven, whose family was about 
to remove from one city to another, felt a 
pang of almost heartbreaking sadness at 
the separation from her schoolmates and lit- 
tle friends. The only person who under- 
stood and sympathized with the depth of her 
distress was a young teacher who had just 
passed her eighteenth birthday. Others, 
older and absorbed in their own affairs, told 
the little girl coldly to be reasonable, that 
she would soon meet other friends whom 
she would love as well. Worse, thev 
gave her this information with an open 
amusement that seemed heartless. It was 
true enough, but it was not consolation. 
Children's troubles are terribly real while 
they last. 

Catherine Gumey remained to the end 
of her life the devoted sister and the idolized 
ideal of her family. She lived to be sev- 
enty-four, and never married. In the time 
when lovers might have been hers, she was 
absorbed in giving herself to the care of 
those whom her mother left her. 

Each of the children was as strongly in- 
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dividual as Louisa, so that they could not 
be treated in the mass. It required tact and 
discretion, much patience, and a great deal 
of love, to help each one to become his or 
her best. No doubt, the self-restraint and 
gentle tranquillity inculcated by the Friends, 
greatly helped her in her task. Never was 
truer word spoken than that of Solomon, 
Better is he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a dty. 

If, in our home life, we would only rule 
ourselves, refrain from hasty speech and 
needless anger, we should have less difficulty 
with the children around us. Children are 
peculiarly sensitive to atmosphere. It does 
far more for them than continual precept, 
and injudicious reproof. The temptation 
to make too much of a trifle besets us all 
and should be resisted if we value peace of 
mind. 

In a little home in the fastnesses of the 
Catskills, about the same time that Catherine 
Gurney took charge of her father's mother- 
less children, another mother passed away. 
She left twelve sons and daughters. Here, 
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too, the eldest sister assumed the responsi- 
bility, and without fuss or clamor, or at- 
tempt at punishment or the least severity, 
successfully brought up the younger 
children. The older ones were young to- 
gether. The little ones looked up to the 
mother sister. Each of the boys, without 
exception, grew into splendid manhood, 
taking upon them civic burdens, and ful- 
filling wisely and well the duties of their 
station in life. Each of the girls married 
a professional man, a doctor, lawyer, or 
minister, and went forth, in due time, to 
influence large circles, and to act in the sim- 
plest and most decided way, as Christian 
gentlewomen. The eldest sister never mar- 
ried. In her old age, she was claimed by 
one and another household, and a bevy of 
nieces and nephews at first, and afterward 
their children, forming a large and widen- 
ing circle of kinsfolk, revered and loved 
their Aunt Joanna. To her latest day, 
which came when she was long past eighty, 
she preserved a singular youthfulness and 
sweetness of sph-it. Children adored her, 
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and she was always busy with something 
for their pleasure. 

President Roosevelt tersely said, in an ad- 
dress before a great company of women, 
that motherhood must always be woman's 
especial office. Are there not many women 
who have the mother-heart, though they 
never bear babes? Unmarried, and out- 
side of the rounded sphere of wedded life, 
they have hearts so large that little chil- 
dren run to them and find sweet shelter 
there. What would many a home be with- 
out the dear maiden aunt or cousin, who is 
often in it; who relieves the mother of many 
a task, and who is the sympathetic friend 
of all the children? 

Two such women I remember with the 
deepest gratitude and love, as visitors and 
honored guests in the home of my child- 
hood. One of them, who may perhaps have 
been thirty when I knew her first, but who 
to the eyes of eight seemed at least fifty, was 
a jolly, round-faced, merry person, always 
ready with a jest or a witticism, and gifted 
beyond most in the art of story-telling. She 
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was a teacher and loved her work, gathering 
around her groups of boys and girls, some 
of whom were studying their A B C's, while 
others were in advanced mathematics, for 
hers was no graded school. When we had 
been very good, she told us thrilling legends 
of Indian warfare, or delightful tales of 
ghosts and witches. When this woman was 
ahnost forty, she decided, never having 
learned music before, that she would take up 
piano study, and though her fingers never 
became very flexible, she so mastered tech- 
nique that she was a most successful teacher 
of beginners. Nothing that she taught 
them had to be unlearned. She had infinite 
patience with the little ones who found it 
hard work to read the notes, and she so 
drilled them in scales and finger exercises 
that when they went to more brilliant and 
accomplished professors, they had received 
a good foundation. Her presence in our 
hospitable home was always a delight and a 
benediction. 

The other little lady appeared at irregu- 
lar intervals, staying as long as she chose, 
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and always departing as suddenly as she 
came. She had the tartness and spice of a 
Spitzenburg apple. Her knowledge of 
games was wonderful, and she had the art 
of compounding delicious cakes and candies, 
and of knitting mittens and comforters, and 
darning stockings to perfection. The day 
of her arrival was always a fete day to the 
children, and that of her departure a woe- 
ful lamentation. Hers was the mother- 
heart, and when, late in life, she married and 
took on herself the obligations of stepmother 
to a rollicking brood of boys and girls, she 
proved that she knew the way to win love 
and confidence, to quell riotous moods, and 
bring up children who had been somewhat 
neglected, in so orderly and decorous yet so 
gentle a fashion, that they never thought 
of her as less than a true mother. From 
the ranks of mother-hearted women, who, 
being unmarried, have leisure and opportu- 
nity, are drawn those who successfully care 
for orphans and who guide delinquent chil- 
dren into paths of usefulness and peace. 
Not harshness, but affection, is needful to 
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win those who are left without the mother- 
wing to over brood them in a cold world. 

" It was not of herself she was thinking 

In the hush of the twilight dim. 
When the stars came out in the heavens, 

And the thrush sang a vesper hymn^ 
Not of herself, but of others, 

Of the mother at rest above, 
And the children left so lonely. 

So beggared for mother-love. 
So, saint by her name is standing 

On the book the angel writes, 
Saint of the cheerful spirit. 

Saint of the days and nights; 
She shall sit in heavenly places 

And have her heart's desire ; 
She, of the brave evangel. 

She, of the vestal fire." 
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The loss of a little child is of all losses 
the most irreparable. Nothing easts so long 
a shadow as a Uttle grave. One does not 
bury alone the tiny form, with the wee hands 
folded and the eyes for ever closed ; one lays 
away under the green turf, or the snow- 
drifts, a thousand hopes, a thousand possi- 
bilities, the gladness of days to come, the 
plans for a life-time. When a child dies, 
violence is done to the race. A rude inter- 
ruption breaks its sequence. A loss is en- 
tered in the account of unborn generations. 

The tie that binds a mother to her child 
is so interwoven of the strands of Uf e that 
it can not be severed without carrying part 
of her life with it. The rent may be visible, 
and she may show its scars long after it has 
ceased daily and hourly to ache, or it may 
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bleed internally, and she may never be the 
same again. Something of spring, of re- 
bound, of vital force is wrenched from the 
parent when death snatches away a child. 

Nor have mothers a monopoly of grief. 
Fathers suffer with pangs as acute when 
they stand by the coffined forms of their 
children. Men age swiftly and suddenly 
when the desire of their eyes is taken from 
them at a stroke. 

When a child has gone we notice first 
the absence of accustomed care. From 
morning until night our hands were full. 
Now they are empty. Did we, oh fools and 
blind! bemoan ourselves that we had too 
much to do, was it yesterday, was it last 
week, was it twenty years ago? The slow 
hours creep along at a pace so laggard and 
languid, that a week is as a month, and a 
month is as a year. Alas! there is nothing 
now to do, no little mischief-maker to follow 
about, no little sorrowful one to comfort, no 
little darling to kiss and cuddle and tuck 
into bed at night. The mother who was fet- 
tered by reason of her child and the multi- 
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form duties he brought her, is free, but the 
freedom weighs heavier than the heaviest 
chain. Better any servitude than such 
emancipation. 

People pass a house where the white rib- 
bon and the rosebuds hung on the door-bell 
are signs that a child lies dead within. It 
may be a very little one, a baby. "Oh,*' 
they say easily, "it is not so bad as if it 
were somebody older." It is only the young- 
est, or only the one that has been so fragile, 
or the delicate child who used to sit by the 
window and watch for her father to come 
home: only this, only that. A sharp grief, 
a leaden misery, are an "only" spoken thus. 
Outsiders can not measure such a love and 
such a loss. They have not life's plummet 
and they can not fathom the depth of the 
loneliness or measure the breadth of the 
desolation. What do they know of the 
longing, of the cry in the night, of the stabs 
given by memory, of the chance f orgetful- 
ness that is succeeded by a sadder awaken- 
ing, of the sense of poverty that is furrow- 
ing the soul? The heart knoweth its own 
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bitterness. A stranger intermeddleth nei- 
ther with its sorrow nor its joy. 

The house grows very silent when a child 
is gone. Everywhere the mother listens for 
the steps she does not hear, for the voice 
whose melody is hushed. She weeps, or less 
fortunate, she sits in a dumb anguish that 
has not the relief of tears. The little grave 
beckons her steps, but when she carries flow- 
ers to lay on it, she is no nearer her lost 
darUng, not half so near as in the home 
where the child used to play. A world of 
comprehension and sorrow is contained in 
Eugene Field^s tender lyric. Little Boy 
Blue. 

" The little toy dog is covered with dust, 

But sturdy and stanch he stands ; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust. 

And his musket molds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 

And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 
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* Now don't you go till I come,' he said, 

* And don't you make any noise ! * 
So toddling off to his trundle-bed, 

He dreamt of the pretty toys ; 
And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 

Awakened our Little Boy Blue — 
Oh! the years are many, the years are long. 

But the little toy friends are true! 

Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand. 

Each in the same old place — 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand. 

The smile of a little face ; 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years 
through. 

In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 

Since he kissed them and put them there." 

But though death invade the circle and 
carry away the fairest and dearest, always 
the fairest and dearest, life is not to be de- 
nied its claims, and the mother who has 
been most sorely bereaved must take cour- 
^g^9 gather up the fragments that remain, 
and go on. The death of an innocent child^ 
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on our side, the earth-side, is an affliction 
hard to bear. But the Heaven-side has its 
aspect of beauty and gladness. Mrs. 
Browning spoke for motherhood bereaved, 
when she wrote — 

" Well done of God, to halve the lot 
And give him all the sweetness," 

for where is the mother who is not com- 
forted when she remembers that though the 
pain and sorrow are hers, the Ught and joy 
and health are her darling's. 

In the "sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood," that "stand drest in living green," 
no inhabitant evermore shall say, "I am 
sick." The child is immortal. The child is 
there. Say it over and over. 

Death is but transition. A little sooner 
than you expected, too soon as you see it, 
who see but a small part, and know nothing 
of God's plan, your child has gone out of 
your imperfect keeping to dwell with Him 
who gave the child to you. The child will 
not be lonely or friendless in that happiest 
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of lands. A great throng of the kindred 
are there. They will cluster around the 
child of their children and give it their wel- 
come. He is there Who said, ^'Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven/^ 

The day was bleak and cold, and the snow 
was deep on the prairie, A mother sat by 
the window, with her baby in her arms, and 
saw her husband carry across the fields the 
little coffin he had made with his own hands, 
and in the grave he had himself hollowed, 
bury the form of the little daughter who had 
gone. Neighbors were miles away. Old 
friends and relatives were the width of the 
continent from the stricken pair. The 
mother bore her grief in frozen apathy, until 
one day a letter reached her from the East. 
When she opened it, she read, "It is now 
two weeks since I heard of the great good 
that has come to little Mary." The great 
good! The true words comforted her. 
Through the gloom of the first shock, sun- 
light hardly penetrates. But it comes when 
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the heart realizes that the child has only 
gone a little farther on. 

"You could have let this child go from 
you to be educated in a college, or a school 
in another hemisphere ; you could have given 
her to one she loved and let her leave you 
for another home," said a pastor beside the 
casket that held a sweet young girl of 
eighteen, her parents' only treasure. 
"Think," he added, "that she has but gone 
to another class in another room, that the 
One Who loves her best, has taken her to 
another home, and that a step, a breath di- 
vide you, and you shall meet her again." 

Strange as it sounds in the ear of a 
mourning mother, there are trials greater 
than the giving up a child. Christ, the Good 
Shepherd, may be trusted with the lambs. 
He carries them to the upper fold, and to 
green pastures, but out in the deserts of the 
world, there are wayward sons and daugh- 
ters, there are children lost as they are never 
lost whom the angels cherish till we find 
them again. A thousand times sharper is 
the agony of one whose child, grown to man- 
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hood, wears a felon's garb, than of one 
Tvhose child is safe on the blessed shore. The 
sorrow that wears the purple of royalty has 
nothing in common with the sorrow that is 
wrapped m sackcloth and trailed in the ashes 
of ignominy. 

The child who here has early finished its 
course has been saved from the sufi^erings 
and sorrows that come to all before gray 
hau-s- Never shaU the keen anxieties and 
heavy trials of earth touch the one whom 
Heaven has received into its sheltering arms. 

No words of comfort seem other than an 
idle sound to the bereaved in the hours of 
their first acquaintance with grief, but 
sometimes one comes in to say, "I know 
what you are feeling, for I have felt it. I 
have gone through this experience." 

We never learn how to sympathize with 
others until we have known sorrow our- 
selves. Out of the depths of our own pain 
we struggle forth, to be compassionate and 
tender, and to learn how to heal the wounds 
of hearts that ache. 

How shall we remember the children who 
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are lost? Let us remember them not as the 
dead, but as the living. They are as much 
alive as ever they were, they may be as near 
us as ever, only out of sight. Love's im- 
pulse is to make beautiful the place where 
they rest, to plant flowers on the grave, and 
to carry them there on every anniversary. 
And this is right. Love has sometimes 
spent a fortune on the stone which marks 
the sacred spot in the cemetery. But no 
marble shaft or carved figure of angel or 
saint is the best memorial of a little one who 
is in Heaven. 

A mother who had lost in three short 
weeks, all but one of a family of exquisite 
children, decided that she could satisfy her 
heart and best preserve in sweet memory 
the names of her little ones, by endowing a 
bed in a hospital ward. So, in a sunny ward 
of a hospital which cares for crippled chil- 
dren, there is a little white bed and above it 
are the names of those who have no longer 
any need for earthly ministries. This is one 
lovely way in which the sorrowing mother 
may find relief for her woe. 
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Another mother whose daughter in the 
opening bloom of girlhood was taken from 
her, devoted year by year the money she 
would have spent on her child, in educating 
the daughters, one by one, of a friend. To 
keep our children in memory by some gra- 
cious work for those who are still here, is a 
less pagan and more Christian way to re- 
member them than to lavish costly care upon 
their graves. 

Mothers should keep in mind the children 
who remain. Their grief is not less real be- 
cause apparently it is soon forgotten. 
Childhood is a time of swift impressions, 
and no healthy child can long indulge in 
morbid sorrow. Indeed, there is always 
morbidness in any who at whatever age 
yield to grief, and do not fight it. Grief 
should never be nursed and entertained. It 
is always to be put aside when one can. 

The mother marvels that the little brother 
plays about with other boys, just as if his 
comrade were not absent, that the little sister 
goes cheerily on with her dolls, and romps 
with her schoolmates, seeming not to think 
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very much about the other child who is never 
a moment out of the mother's thought. The 
children have their times of transient grief. 
Many years hence, they will remember and 
miss and wish for the one who was snatched 
from their side. But they can not all the 
time be weeping and lamenting, nor are they 
heartless in taking up their tasks and games 
with natural lightness and mirth. In time 
to come, the mother, too, will cease all the 
time to remember. The beaten paths that 
lead to the grave, trodden daily at first by 
heart-broken mothers, in the course of a few 
years are grass-grown. A mother does 
great injustice to her children when she re- 
proves them because they are happy, or 
turns from them coldly, refusing their kisses 
because of a perverse jealousy for the sake 
of the one no longer here. People in man- 
hood and womanhood recall with a shudder, 
some interval in childhood when the house 
was always gloomy, the father always silent, 
and the mother always sad. A youth, not 
twenty, made a foolish marriage, and kept 
it secret for months. When at last he con- 
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f essed it and brought his girl-bride home, he 
explained, "I could not endure the dreadful 
darkness of the home after sister was gone. 
I felt as if I should go mad/' 

The boy had been driven to marriage, and 
his parents could only rejoice that he had 
not been driven to something worse. 

" Sweet with the scents of the summer. 
White with the dew and the sun. 

Wee as the robes of the fairies, 
She folded them one by one. 

Royally fair was the raiment. 

Though none but herself might see 

How the heart with the hand had labored 
For the Prince who was yet to be ! 

Into those tiny garments 

Was more than of needle wrought — 
Hours of loving fancies, 

Beautiful flights of thought. 

By lane and road were burning. 
In splendor of crimson dyes, 

Maple and elm and sumach. 
Shaming the sunset skies. 
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She smiled from her chamber window : 
* Ah, fade, bright leaves ! ' she said, 

* For PU be glad with my baby. 
When all the leaves are dead! ' 

Cold is the heaven above her. 

Cloudy and dark the day. 
As she looks again in sorrow 

That is slow to pass away. 

Useless the treasure of linen. 
And the cobweb frosts of lace; 

Her babe on mother's bosom 
Found briefest resting-place. 

All night she hears the north wind. 
She feels the rain and the snow; 

Whenever they fall on her darling. 
Over her heart they go. 

Sleep hath no fetter to bind her. 

Ever its spell will break ; 
At the thought of a touch like a roseleaf , 

The grief returns to ache. 

Comfort her not with the angels. 

Since — changing her day to night — 

Some pitiless angel carried 
Her firstborn out of her sight ! 
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XXII 

LOVE FOE THE MOTHEE 

That great men have always been bom 
of great mothers would perhaps be too 
strong an assertion to stand unqualified. 
By the law of reversion to type a frivolous 
mother may have remarkable children. But 
looking at the world as we find it, we must 
observe that mothers stamp themselves upon 
their sons. Fathers are oftener repeated in 
daughters than in sons. The characteristics 
of a mother, and especially her moral quali- 
ties, enter into the development of her boy, 
and as he grows up, he responds to them, as 
the key on the piano to the finger that 
touches it. 

Mothers are loved with a fervor and 
depth, a love more sacred even than that 
given by husband to wife, because in filial 
love there is no element of passion. It is 
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the most spiritual love upon earth. With 
deepening reverence, we recall that scene 
upon Calvary when looking down from the 
Cross, Jesus beheld His mother, and gave 
her into the care of his dearest and most in- 
timate friend, "Woman, behold thy son," 
"Son, behold thy mother/' 

In every age and land, the mother holds 
her own in the love of her children. 
In Oriental lands, where women have no 
girlhood, where chfldren are married before 
they have so much as reached girlhood's day 
and are old at thirty, the mother comes to 
her own and after her sons are married is 
queen over them, and undisputed sovereign 
in her little realm. It is a narrow and con- 
fined realm, in India or Egypt, China or 
Arabia, and apparently, woman there has 
little influence, yet she has over her sons and 
their children a supremacy and sway equal- 
ing that of mothers in Western civilizations. 

One of the most charming pictures in lit- 
erature is a word-painting by J. M. Barrie, 
a lovely portrait of a dear old Scottish 
mother. "She is up now; and dressed in her 
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thick maroon wrapper; over her shoulders, 
lest she should stray despite our watchful- 
ness, is a shawl, not placed there by her own 
hands; and on her head a delicious mutch. 
O that I could sing the psean of the white 
mutch, and the dirge of the elaborate black 
cap, from the day when she called witch- 
craft to her aid, and made it out of snow- 
flakes, and the dear worn hands that washed 
it tenderly in a basin, and the starching of it, 
and the finger-iron for its exquisite frills 
that looked like curls of sugar, and the sweet 
bands with which it tied beneath the chinl 
The honored snowy mutch, how I love to 
see it smiling at me from the doors and win- 
dows of the poorl It is always smiling, 
sometimes maybe a wavering, wistful smile, 
as if a tear-drop lay hidden among the frills. 
"She begins the day by the fireside, with 
the New Testament in her hands, an old 
volume with its loose pages beautifully re- 
fixed, and its covers sewn and resewn by 
her, so that you would say it could never fall 
to pieces. It is mine now, and to me the 
black threads with which she stitched it are 
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as part of the contents. Other books she 
reads in the ordinary manner, but this one 
differently, her lips moving with each word 
as if she were reading aloud, and her face 
very solemn. The Testament lies open on 
her lap long after she has ceased to read, 
and the expression of her face has not 
changed." 

It was nearly twenty-five years ago that 
Thomas Carlyle, since his death most im- 
justly maligned of men, passed over to the 
majority. During these years his letters 
and those of his wife, to each other, and to 
every one they knew, a voluminous corre- 
spondence, have formed a little library very 
dear to all lovers of Carlyle. The attach- 
ment of the great man to his old mother in 
the little home at Scotsbrig, is displayed 
over and over in letters written in the midst 
of his toilsome literary labor, when away 
from home on journeys of moment, and 
when visiting eminent people and being the 
guest of honor. 

When writing that magnificent master- 
piece, Oliver Cromwell, he takes time to 
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send her a long and interesting letter, telling 
her about the Cromwell country and his ex- 
plorations there. The old mother had told 
him how she liked what he said of heroes like 
Cromwell and Luther and John £iiox. " It 
was you who taught me to write so. You 
really did, dear mother," he said in fond flat- 
tery. " My dear mother," he concludes a 
letter, " I will give you a good night. I 
send you my heart's best blessing o'er all the 
hills and rivers that lie between us to-night. 
The thunder is gone and the rain. I wiU 
send you a little word when we get to Chel- 
sea. Grood night, my dear true mother." 

Again he says, " I pray you take care, 
dear mother, in your shifting to the gill, and 
during your stay there in the stranger house. 
It is bitter weather, and looks as if it would 
continue long frosty. Tell me especially 
how you are, what clothes you wear, whether 
you get good fires. A warm bottle is in- 
dispensable in the bed at night. You have 
books to read, daily little bits of work to do. 
You must crouch quiet till the sun comes out 
again," 
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Another time he writes, "Many a time 
have I asked myself, what is becoming of 
my good old mother in these wild blasts? '* 

Writing of her to one of his sisters, he 
says, " Our dear old mother seems to have 
been rather weaker this last winter than 
heretofore. I think Jenny should stay 
much with her, and look after her. Grood 
old mother! The spring weather will grow 
gradually into steady summer, and then she 
will have a better time of it, we may hope.'* 

Carlyle, who could rage at hypocrites, and 
who was in the vanguard of every reform, 
who scored so deeply the evils of his day, had 
the tenderest heart in the world for his own 
people, and especially for his idolized 
mother. 

Frances Willard said, " My mother had 
no pettiness. She was occupied with great 
things. I never heard a word of gossip 
from her lips. She had no time for it. She 
had courage and intellect and heart and 
physical courage as well, beyond any other 
woman that I have known. * We are saved 
by hope,' was the motto of her life. * This 
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is our part, and all the part we have/ she 
used to say. 'The existence and love of 
God are the pulse of our being whether we 
live or die/ My mother's nature had in it 
perspective, atmosphere, landscape of earth 
and sky. When she was bringing us up, 
she never expected us to he had children. I 
never heard her refer to total depravity as 
om* inevitable heritage. She always said 
when we were cross, ' Where is my bright 
little girl that is so pleasant to have about? 
Somebody must have taken her away, and 
left this little creature here, who has a scowl 
upon her face/ She always expected us to 
do well. And after a long and beautiful 
life, when she was sitting in sunshine, cahn 
and sweet, at eighty-seven years of age, she 
said to one who asked what she would have 
done differently as a mother if she had her 
life to live over again, ' I should hlame lesSj 
and praise more/ She used to say that a 
little child is a figure of pathos. Without 
volition of its own, it finds itself in a most 
difiicult scene. It looks around on every 
side for help, and we who are grown wise 
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should make it feel at aU times tenderly wel- 
come and nourish it in the fruitful atmos- 
phere of love, trust, and approbation. 
.With such a mother, my home life was full 
of inspiration. She encouraged every out- 
branch in thought and purpose. When I 
wished to play out of doors with my brother 
and do the things he did, she never said, * O 
that is not for girls,' but encouraged him to 
let me be his little comrade, by which means 
he became the most considerate, chivah-ic 
boy I ever knew, for mother taught him 
that nothing could be more for her happi- 
ness and his, than that he should be good to 
his little sister. 

" To my mind,*' says her daughter, " the 
jewel of her character and method with her 
children, was that she knew how without ef- 
fort, to keep an open way, always between 
her inmost heart and prayers. They wanted 
no other comforter. Everybody seemed 
less desirable than mother. If something 
very pleasant happened to us, when we were 
out playing with other children, or spend- 
ing an afternoon at a neighbor's, we would 
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scamper home as fast as our little feet would 
carry us, because we did not feel as if we 
had gained full happiness from anything 
that came to us, until mother knew it," 

This was the mother whom her daughter, 
in later days, called " Saint Courageous." 

Mrs. Oliphant in her autobiography, 
speaking of her childhood's home, says, 
" My mother was all in all. How she kept 
everything going, and comfortably going, 
on the small income she had to administer, 
I can't tell. It seems like a miracle, though 
of course we hved in the utmost obscurity 
and simphcity, she herself doing the great 
part of all that was done in the house. She 
was of the old type of Scotch mothers, not 
demonstrative, not caressing, but I know 
now that I was a kind of idol to her from 
my birth. My clothes were all made by her 
tender hands, finer and more beautifully 
worked than ever child's clothes were. My 
undergarments, of fine linen were trimmed 
with little delicate laces, to the end that there 
might be nothing coarse, nothing less than 
exquisite about me, that I might grow up 
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with all the delicacy of a woman's ideal child. 
But she was very quick in temper, notwith- 
standing this, and was very far from spoil- 
ing me. I was not petted, nor called by 
sweet names, but I know now that my mere 
name meant everything to her. I was her 
Maggie. What more could mortal speech 
find to say? It is with difficulty that I can 
analyze or make a character of her. She 
herself is there, not any type or variety of 
human kind. She had a sweet, fresh com- 
plexion, and a cheek so soft that I can feel 
the sensation of putting mine against it 
still, and beautiful liquid brown eyes, full 
of light and fun and sorrow and anger, 
flashing and melting, terrible to look at 
sometimes when one was in disgrace. She 
wore always a cap with white net friUed 
closely around her face, and tied under her 
chin with white ribbons, and in winter, al- 
ways a white shawl, her dress cut not quite 
to the throat, and a very ample white net 
or cambric handkerchief showing under- 
neath." 

The mother of Robert Louis Stevenson 
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was in person " tall, slender and graceful, 
and her face and fair complexion retained 
their beauty as her figure and walk preserved 
their elasticity to the last. Her vivacity 
and brightness were most attractive. 

" She had in the highest degree that readi- 
ness for enjoyment which makes light of 
discomfort, and turns into a holiday any 
break of settled routine. Her desire to be 
pleased, her prompt interest in any experi- 
ence, however new or unexpected, her reso- 
lute refusal to see the unpleasant side of 
things, all had their counterpart in her son, 
enabling him to pass through the many dark 
hours that would have borne far more heav- 
ily upon his father's temperament." 

During his childhood, the mother of Ste- 
venson was herself an invalid, but notwith- 
standing frequent attacks of illness, her de- 
votion to her boy was never intermitted. 
We are told that he owed to her his first love 
of literature, she loving books and reading 
widely, read to him before he was old 
enough to enjoy books himself. 

During his childhood, his mother kept a 
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diary, and in this, day by day, the little hap- 
penings of her boy's life are noted. Her 
son's devotion to her, beginning in infancy, 
lasted until she was taken from him, in her 
old age. When he was five years old he 
said, "Mama, I am going to call you 
Mother sometimes, just that I may remem- 
ber to do it when I'm a big man." He 
ended that day with, " Good night, my 
jewelest of mothers." 

The Hst might be indefinitely prolonged 
of the mothers of men and women conspicu- 
ous in goodness, and extraordinary in great 
achievements, but there is no need for this. 
From Washington to Lincoln, and from 
Lincoln to Roosevelt our presidents have 
been indebted to good mothers for the quali- 
ties which have put them in the foremost 
rank. Some of them have come from 
homes of wealth, some from homes of pov- 
erty. Alike in every case, the forming in- 
fiuence in the very beginning has been one 
that made for righteousness. Looking 
about us, over the men and women we know, 
we discover everywhere the same happy in- 
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fluence, the same careful hand of the 
mother, shaping the child for destiny, and 
we can but repeat what Napoleon said of his 
own country, when asked what France most 
wanted, " France wants mothers ; " Amer- 
ica wants mothers. The mothers of Amer- 
ica do not need greater responsibilities than 
they have. They have no especial need of 
the ballot for they stand behind the men 
who wield its power. Their sons as makers 
of the state, their daughters as makers of 
the home, shall carry on their teachings 
through the years of the great republic, as 
it grows in strength and sends its lines out 
into all the earth. 

Tennyson in The PrincesSj with prophetic 
insight, depicted the cause of woman and 
man, and of woman especially, as the one on 
which depends the grandeur of the race. 

" The woman's cause is man's; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf 'd or godlike, bond or free. 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
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Stays all the fair young planet in her hands — 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow? but work no mora alone! 

Our place is much ; as far as in us lies 

We two will serve them both in aiding her — 

Will clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up but drag her down — 

Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 

Within her — let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undevelopt man. 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 

Sweet Love were slain ; his dearest bond is this. 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care. 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man. 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, f ull-summ'd in all their powers. 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the to-be. 

Self -reverent each and reverencing each. 
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Distinct in individualities. 
But like each other even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 
Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and 

calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of human-kind. 

May these things be ! " 



XXIII 

MOTHERHOOD IN FICTIOK 

Fiction has for its territory the wide ex- 
panse of the emotions dealing primarily 
and ahnost exclusively with the phases and 
variations of love and marriage. The 
mutations of human experience in these es- 
tates, and the problems arising from pas- 
sion, form the staple of imaginative litera- 
ture. For this reason motherhood has had a 
rather scant measure of appreciation at the 
hands of the novelist. Our British cousins, 
if their novels describe reality, and reality 
touched by fancy gives a novel its only ex- 
cuse for being, are at the mercy of match- 
making mothers. The business of safely 
and agreeably settling their girls, of guard- 
ing their sons from impecunious beauties, 
and their daughters from the approach of 
penniless detrimentals, is considered legiti- 
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mate in England, if novelists are not bear- 
ing false witness. A flighty, silly mother 
who lets her girls be caught by the wrong 
suitor, or an incapable one who does not suc- 
ceed in marrying hers to somebody, is held 
up to scorn. 

Dickens portrays mothers almost always 
in caricature, but with masterly skill, pre- 
ferring for his pen types that are feeble or 
foolish or frivolous. The mother of David 
Copperfield was aptly described by the vig- 
orous spinster Betsy Trotwood, as a foolish 
baby. Mrs. Jellyby with her neglected 
household and her several philanthropic 
schemes pointed a moral seldom needed now. 
Others might do the drudgery, her children 
might tumble downstairs, her husband tear 
his hair out by the handful, but she sat 
calmly addressing letters to the ends of the 
earth. The mother of Dolly Varden was 
a hypocritical, self-constituted martyr, all 
vinegar under her honeyed smiles. The 
mother of Edith Dombey was an ancient 
relic dressing herself in juvenile finery and 
looking like a death's head at a fair. Run 
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through the Dickens' gallery and you will 
find pretty girls and gallant men, but few 
mothers worth mentioning. The General, 
the Campaigner, the petulant mother of 
Bella Wilf er, the mother of Kate Nickleby : 
they are all distressingly inadequate to the 
portraiture of a true mother. Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, who may have been drawn from the 
novelist's memory of his own childhood, is 
the least objectionable of the whole number. 

Jane Austen in her inimitable Pride and 
Prejudice has given the world a heroine 
whose charm is perennial. Who has not 
lost his heart to Elizabeth Bennet, but this 
paragon of girlhood had for a mother " a 
woman of mean understanding, httle inf or- 
mation and uncertain temper.'* Life with 
such a wife must have been maddening to a 
man of parts and dignity, but Mr. Bennet 
endured it with philosophy and found com- 
pensation in the character of at least one 
of his daughters. 

Mrs. Oliphant does more justice to moth- 
ers than most of her contemporaries. She 
never makes the mother insignificant. She 
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is always important, though hovering in the 
background, and sometimes she is a pathetic 
figure, disappointed and denied her due, but 
dignified and worthy to the end. 

G^eorge Eliot's mothers are ruminative, 
inconsequent, or purely domestic. In the 
ill-fated Mrs. Fransome she shows a dif- 
ferent mother, hiding a deadly shame, and 
reaping a fearful reward for an early sin. 

Mary Wilkins, Alice Brown, and Harriet 
Prescott Spofford have drawn mothers to 
perfection in some of their short stories. 
Mr. Howells seldom treats mothers without 
respect, though he permits himself to be 
whimsical at their expense. In one of his 
stories he has shown a mother capable of a 
great renunciation that her son may not suf- 
fer the fracture of an illusion. 

But motherhood is not the novelist's 
theme. He is occupied with a different and 
less tranquil portion of existence. The 
children of his brain are egoists. Their 
personal affairs shut off the view of every 
other actor on the stage. If the exigence 
of the story demands a heroic mother, she is 
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forthcoming, but a heroic daughter is more 
to the point when one is writing for a ro- 
mantic audience who wish to see Phyllis and 
Strephon in the storm and stress of their 
loves and hates. 

Shakespeare, the many-sided, has true 
feeling for motherhood, and often with a 
single stroke draws a picture that lingers 
in the mind 

** All my mother came into my eyes. 
And gave me up to tears." 



^* As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting. 
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*^ Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain. 
And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope." 

*^ O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! '^ 

But Shakespeare's compelling heroines, 
those who abide with us, are not of supreme 
fascination because of their maternity. 
Womanhood in some other function inter- 
ests the poet more; in mystery, in intrigue, 
in dominion, in downfall, woman means 
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more to Shakespeare, than in the cradling 
and rocking of babes. 

Jean Ingelow in her enchanting Songs 
of Seven epitomizes motherhood in a coup- 
let, 

" To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To love and then to lose.'* 

For the mother's lot is one of self-abnega- 
tion. Just as the birds see their nestlings 
learn to fly, and give them up, the mother 
of a human brood sees hers leave the home 
and go out in independence. 

One would think the pen of some great 
genius might choose for a theme this every- 
day tragedy of the loss that is not death, 
only removal to another earth-sphere. Or it 
might dwell upon the commonplace of the 
mother who is all devotion to her babes, but 
cares little for her offspring once it has 
grown away from her arms. Fiction might 
find food in the mother who outshines her 
daughters, who is envious of their fresh and 
brilliant bloom, though she caressed and 
petted them in the nursery. A mother of 
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this type will move Heaven and earth to re- 
main in the f oregromid, keeping her chil- 
dren out of sight. She might well enlist 
the novelist's fancy. 

But the mother who is only a half -mother 
is the exception. She exists. We in- 
stinctively turn from her as abnormal. 
Motherhood is the most real thing beneath 
the sun, and its very reality may make it too 
big a thing for fiction. 

" You may kiss the hand of the baby, 
A rose-leaf crumpled and sweet, 

You may bend the knee to the princess, 
Saluting her hand, 'tis meet. 

But the hand I kiss is paler; 

It has borne the burden and heat. 

'Tis the tired hand of the mother, 

ToiUng since earUest mom, 
The hand that rocked the cradle, 

The hand of its softness shorn; 
A hand the angels worship. 

For all it is thin and worn.** 



XXIV 

MOTHERHOOD IN THE BIBLE 

Our English Bible, so rich in the noblest 
literature, places a diadem on the brow of 
the mother. From the first records begin- 
ning in the Garden of Eden, until we near 
the end, in the splendid visions of the apoca- 
lypse, honor is put upon woman in the Scrip- 
tures. It is not too much to say that we 
find the finest flower of motherhood in the 
Bible. 

An oriental book, it differs from all other 
sacred books of the East in its estimate of 
woman, in the value it sets on her relation 
to the race, and of its interpretation of her 
functions. Milton says, speaking of our 
first parents, when they left their lost para- 
dise, 

" The world was all before them, where to choose 

Thchr place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
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They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and 

slow. 
Through Eden took their solitary way." 

But they did not pass from Eden's gates 
uncomf orted, for to Eve had been given a 
glorious promise. She was to be the mother 
of all living. What mattered it to her that 
behind her was the garden with the Cheru- 
bim and the flaming sword, and before her 
that vague mystery named Death, when in 
her arms she held with the rapture of the 
first mother, the children Grod gave her? 

Trouble and sorrow were to come to her 
in measure unstinted, but before then to 

Eve were appointed joyful days. 

Of the lineage of Cain, whose mournful 
lot it was to be the first in human history 
to take another's life, and that one his 
brother, came men and women of power and 
initiative, men who built cities and founded 
dynasities. In a few words we are told, 
in the incomparable style of the sacred nar- 
rator, that Adah, wife of Lamech, bare 
Jubal. He was the father of such as 
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dwell in tents and have cattle. How the 
primitive world's great children rise before 
us, those who dwelt in the tents of the 
patriarchs and followed their flocks wher- 
ever there was pasture land in those early 
days! Children were these who passed up 
and down the desert ways, looking for the 
green oasis, predecessors they of every 
nomad tribe on earth. Jubal's younger 
brother was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ. We may think of him 
discovering the secrets of music in the reeds 
by the brook, or in the wind as it blew 
through the trees, and as we listen to our 
oratorios we may go back in thought, to 
Jubal in the morning of the world. Then 
was Zillah mother of Tubal-Cain, an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron, 
father that is to say, of all our smiths and 
our inventors, first of men to fashion house- 
hold utensils and weapons of war, and to 
know the uses of tools. Not a mill or a fac- 
tory or a machine-shop in the world to-day 
that does not owe something to Tubal-Cain, 
and perhaps to his mother Zillah, who we 
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may be sure took pleasure in his workman- 
ship, and was proud of her son. 

Every child hears the story of the mother 
of Moses, that undaimted woman, fruitful 
in device, whom Pharaoh could not terrify, 
and who hid her little babe in a basket woven 
of rushes, on the brink of the river NUe. 
The Bible tells us she made for him an ark 
of bulrushes, made it waterproof and laid 
it down among the flags. Then by a marvel 
of good management when Pharaoh's 
daughter had adopted the child, the child's 
mother came forward and by royal order 
took him home to nurse. On all history no 
man's name has been written more abidingly 
than that of Moses. One may imagine 
what strength and character were given to 
him by the fearless mother, who refused to 
sacrifice him at the bidding of a despot. 

Hardly a book in the Bible misses its story 
of triumphant motherhood. There is the 
little history of Hannah, who, being barren 
and feeling her childless condition a re- 
proach, prayed insistently to the Lord, year 
by year, until a son was given her, '^ For 
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this child I prayed/' she said, '^ and the Lord 
hath given me my petition which I asked of 
Him. Therefore also I have lent him to the 
Lord; as long as he liveth he shall he lent 
to the Lord!' And so she left her boy to 
grow up in the Temple, and to become in 
his manhood a great prophet. Other chil- 
dren were given her in due time, but none 
could ever seem like the child Samuel, who 
grew up in the holy place, and was in favor 
both with the Lord and with men, Samuel, 
— the child she lent to the Lord, lent not 
gave, for her mother-heart claimed its own. 
The beautiful story of Ruth and Naomi 
occupies only a few pages, but it is a master- 
piece of poetic literature. Ruth the Moa- 
bitess, tenderly loved her husband's mother 
Naomi, who widowed and childless, re- 
turned from the alien land to dwell once 
more with her own people in Judea. Ruth 
refused to stay apart from Naomi. She 
said, '' "Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee: for 
whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall 
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be my people, and thy God my God: 
Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I 
be buried: the Lord do so to me and more 
alsOj if aught but death part thee and me/' 

In the New Testament the glory of 
motherhood preeminently shines for ever 
aromid the Virgin Mother, to whom was 
given the honor of the ages. The Magnifi- 
cat of Mary is the tritmiphant hymn of all 
mothers. 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 
For he hath regarded the low estate of his 
handmaiden: for behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed. 

Born in a stable and laid in a manger, 
angels sang the coming of the httle Child 
of Heaven, a star guided the feet of pil- 
grims from the East to worship at His 
shrine, and shepherds and kings knelt to- 
gether, to pay their homage to Mary's little 
Son. 

In his extreme old age, the beloved John 
wrote a letter to one who is called the elect 
lady. He said, '^ / rejoiced greatly that I 
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found of thy children walking in truth, as we 
have received a commandment from the 
father. And now I beseech thee, lady, not 
as though I wrote a new commandment unto 
thee, but that which we had from the begin- 
ning, that we love one another. And this 
is love that we walk after His command- 
ments/' 

Of Timothy who was to St. Paul as a 
dearly beloved son, it was said that the un- 
feigned faith which dwelt in him, dwelt first 
in his grandmother Lois and his mother 
!Emiice. The times were evil, the little 
church of Christ was as a torch flaring in 
the midst of surrounding darkness, but the 
motherhood that guarded Timothy, so 
trained him that he became a good soldier of 
Christ Jesus. 

Milton sings for us the glory of the 
Nativity. 

"But see! the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest. 
Time is our tedious song should here have 
ending : 
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Heaven's youngest-teemM star 
Hath fixed her polished car. 
Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp at- 
tending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order serviceable." 



XXV 



QUESTIONS FOE THE MOTHERS* CLUBS 



We of the twentieth century take a singu- 
lar pleasure in organization. As compared 
with any previous time, this pleasure is 
unique. .We get great help from talking 
things over, and thanks to the educational 
influence of the Woman's Club we are no 
longer frightened at the sound of our own 
voices. The tendency to discuss everything 
in the open is emphasized in current fiction, 
always an index to current thought. The 
curtains have been drawn from every con- 
fessional, and ihe populace is admitted to 
listen to stories once told with hushed breath 
in the confidence of the closet. The age 
discourages privacy. The newspapers blurt 
every episode with primitive bluntness, and 
send all sorts of rumors flying forth to the 
four winds. Were it desirable, it would no 
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longer be possible to give our growing boys 
and girls the protection of ignorance, which 
was once considered their unassailable shield. 
The novel on the drawing-room table, the 
magazine brought in for family reading, the 
morning paper on the breakfast table, all 
combine to dissipate those mists of the dawn, 
which once were the beautiful accompani- 
ment of every young life. 

A lack of reticence, a lessening of fastidi- 
ous delicacy, has been the result. Old-fash- 
ioned people are startled by the outspoken 
candor with which the young exploit situ- 
ations and conditions, not formerly men- 
tioned in general conversation. We turn 
with distaste from the coarseness of the 
early English dramatists, and demand for 
the children an expurgated Shakespeare. 
The caution is needless. Our children can 
not help hearing what is in the au-. 

With the greater publicity common to so- 
ciety, something of individual delicacy has 
gone ; a sacrifice to be deplored. 

Groups of mothers meeting informally, 
at stated intervals, for the avowed purpose 
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of taking up studies relating to child cul- 
ture, can not ignore the present situation. 
Try earnestly as they may, unless they can 
be ubiquitous they can not prevent their chil- 
dren from early reaching for the fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge, or at least from 
knowing that the fruit exists. 

Mothers have always been puzzled how to 
answer the questions of children. Baby- 
hood is hardly over before inquisitive chil- 
dren begin to ask whence they came, who 
brought them, and how their baby sisters 
and brothers arrived in the home? The 
questions are legitimate enough. They 
have often been foolishly and abortively 
answered. A mother who evades the issue 
when it confronts her, will probably be dis- 
mayed before long, to find that some one 
else has been before her, and has rudely and 
shamelessly imveiled what only a mother's 
gracious discretion should have revealed. 

A child can not long attend school with- 
out meeting another child who will intrude 
upon her some question of the mystery of 
life. Curiosity, once excited, must some- 
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how be satisfied. In former days and in the 
eyes of the old-time mother, it was sufficient 
to the occasion and a customary debt to pro- 
priety was paid, when curiosity was sternly 
repressed; when the little questioner was 
snubbed, and made to feel that he or she was 
a miserable little blunderer. 

"When you are old enough to under- 
stand, you shall learn all about it," was sup- 
posed to cover the entire ground. 

The old-time method, as many of us know, 
was far from being the best or wisest one. 
It left a child aware that something was 
concealed, thus stimulating instead of dis- 
pelling curiosity. Much that was vulgar 
and gross was sown in youthful minds. 
Boys in particular were at the mercy of the 
vicious among their number, and sometimes 
through ignorance of themselves and their 
impulses, and through lack of knowledge 
which would have been an effectual guard, 
they were debased almost before they had 
reached adolescence. Girls arrived at the 
period of their early womanhood without 
safeguards against its dangers, without rev- 
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erence for the beautiful provision which 
nature had made for the continual renewal 
of their beauty and the recurrent pause for 
rest which is the beneficent portion of every 
healthful life in girlhood. Unspeakable 
peril and misery have come to youth of both 
sexes in bygone days, simply through the 
mistaken reticence and the false modesty of 
parents who should have warned them of 
life's early reefs and shoals. 

When mothers meet in council they can 
discuss no subject more timely or more im- 
portant than this. It takes precedence of 
nearly every other. Above all things, a 
mother prays that her boy may be a Sir 
Galahad, that her daughter may walk like 
Una with her lion, safe in the ways of this 
troublesome world. She would have the 
boy clean-minded and clean of speech, 
deferential to woman, and to himself, 
chivalrous as the knights of Arthur's Round 
Table. She would have her daughter chaste 
in thought and stainlessly pure in conduct. 

Mothers in council, if they are frank and 
f earkss, will not shirk a difficulty. They 
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will compare notes and one will learn from 
another what course she has found most 
judicious. Probably they will conclude 
that no one so well as a child's own mother 
can tell a child what ought to be known of 
things which in themselves have no taint of 
sin or grossness; which within the bonds of 
wedlock are sacred and divinely appointed. 
The task is not without its difficulties, but 
properly undertaken and carried out, it will 
but heighten the love and reverence of son 
or daughter and replace what might be pru- 
rient curiosity with affection and awe. The 
lad properly taught by father and mother 
will not in early youth be at the mercy of 
the vile and wicked who sometimes lie in 
wait for him, nor will the young girl regard 
as unclean that which admits her into the 
procession of those who in the long history 
of the race, have entered into life's Holy 
of Holies. 

Another question for mothers in council 
is how they shall train their children in hon- 
esty. Every child is not naturally honest, 
any more than every child is naturally truth- 
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fill or naturally fond of soap and water. 
There are children who seem to be born with 
a desire to do things furtively. Often such 
tendencies are emphasized in the childish 
mind by too great severity. The strenuous 
mother may teach her child to steal by the 
very measures she takes to punish theft. 
To some little people stolen sweets have a 
charm greater than candy or confectionery 
which is honestly come by. They can not 
resist the temptation to take cakes from the 
pantry and lumps of sugar from the bowl, 
yet these very children often grow up in 
strict integrity, the childish tendency drop- 
ping away as they grow older. Shall the 
mother overlook this fault? shall she meet 
it by giving unlunited permission to the lit- 
tle robber to take what he chooses, or shall 
she eliminate the thing by penalty? There 
will be as many opinions on this subject as 
there are mothers in the club, and candid dis- 
cussion will evolve help and demonstrate 
wisdom, particularly if mothers remember 
that no two children are precisely alike. 
That which works well in the case of Ste- 
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phen may be utterly ineffectual in the case 
of Thomas, and the measures that are suc- 
cessful with Dorothy may not prove equally 
so with Genevieve. Children are to be 
treated not in crowds but as individuals, 
and it is well to bear in mind the stock from 
which they come, the traits they inherit, and 
the temperaments which they must fight. 

Shall you allow your boy to play marbles? 
If so, shall he pocket his winnings? You 
may smile at this, but if you frown upon 
winnings at cards, and shrink from the 
thought that your boy may develop a pas- 
sion for gambling? how can you consistently 
let him win another boy's marbles and carry 
them home? Your blue-eyed laddie will 
tell you that there is no fun in a game which 
is not played for " keeps." What are you 
going to do about this? 

Another question for the Mothers' Club 
concerns the duty we aU owe to our mother 
tongue. When Mrs. Susannah Wesley la- 
mented the " clownish accent " her carefully- 
trained children acquired when visiting their 
neighbors, she expressed a sentiment that 
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some of us have felt. It is a far cry back 
to Epworth Parsonage, but who of us has 
not shuddered at the words and phrases and 
tones caught by our darlings from those 
they have met on the street and the play- 
ground? What position shall the mothers 
in council take with regard to slang? Are 
we to tolerate phrases and expressions 
which border on profanity although they 
may not actually include words that are 
blasphemous? Are not mothers to some ex- 
tent responsible for the children's vocabu- 
lary? 

Sometimes in the Mothers' Club the hour 
will be given up to a speaker from the out- 
side. A teacher, author, or professor who 
has made a study of child-training brings 
inspiration as well as instruction to the as- 
sembled mothers. They may not agree with 
his conclusions, but agreement is not the es- 
sential thing. The essential thing is that 
women shall think and decide and not simply 
drift along without due thought when im- 
portant matters are in concern. The 
speaker is in the order of an occasional in- 
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diligence, or the dessert which comes after a 
meal. 

The real work of a Mothers' Club must 
be done by mothers themselves. They will 
on the whole do better work if they are well 
acquainted with one another, meet often in 
friendly intimacy and educationally are on 
a similar level. In order to help one an- 
other people must speak the same language, 
and indeed the same dialect. If what I say 
is Choctaw to you it will do you little good. 
Psychology is a subject of perennial inter- 
est in a group of mothers, but they gain 
better results in this line if their studies are 
guided by an authoritative and enthusiastic 
leader. Without a leader or teacher they 
will easily become lost and tangled in a 
labyrinth to which they have no clue to the 
way out. 

Schools and colleges and universities and 
foreign travel and every advantage super- 
added, have not sufficed to bestow on Amer- 
ican young people of this day the crowning 
charm of deference for age and considera- 
tion for others, which should belong to them. 
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It would almost seem as if reverence were 
one of the lost arts. A feeling for perspec- 
tive is missing. While training in deport- 
ment was never more considered, training 
in spiritual values has retrograded. House- 
hold economics are uppermost, but what of 
household ethics? These questions can not 
be neglected, when mothers meet. 

Yet there is no reason for pessimism. 
We are advancing. Motherhood and civili- 
zation are marching on together. Our faces 
are toward the simrise. Patriotism, Chris- 
tianity, and the conservation of all that is 
stable in family hf e are themes of the hour. 
The outlook grows continually brighter; 
there is no need for discouragement. From 
the homes of our land, men and women are 
emerging who shaU make glorious the fu- 
ture of the Nation we love. They are chil- 
dren to-day. Under God it is ours to make 
them what we will. Under God mother- 
hood and fatherhood will be faithful to their 
trust, and the homes of the republic carry 
forward the great enterprises that devolve 
upon us in this fruitful time. 
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" God's in His Heaven, 
All's right with the world." 

What motherhood needs above all else is 
a finer and deeper spirituality. Not so 
much unworldly as other-worldly mothers 
will develop to the best end the children of 
the future. 



it 



The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy 

voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats. 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 

friend?" 



So spoke King Arthur in that last hour 
before he passed into the great peace. Is 
not this the message of all others to be re- 
iterated in any word that is said to the moth- 
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ers of America? In the little things of 
everyday life, and in the great crises that 
come to aU, there is no hope nor comfort, 
there is no joy, there is no going on rightly 
except as help is gained by prayer. 

A question for the Mothers' Club, one 
that may be profitably pursued is : How far 
shall individual tastes and natural gifts be 
considered in education? Most of us run 
our chUdren through a certain curriculum 
much as our grandmothers ran candles into 
molds. The tallow dips were of one con- 
sistency, one size, one shape. This does very 
weU for tallow dips. But for children 
whose capabilities are diverse, we can select 
no worse plan than to treat all alike, sacri- 
ficing the individual to the majority. We 
hold back the clever child and dishearten the 
dull one by our present methods. We at- 
tempt too much — a thousand times too 
much — and are too ambitious in our en- 
deavor to teach a little of everything. We 
almost kill our public school teachers by the 
excessive work we lay upon them, and the 
result does not justify the pains taken, nor 
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the cost. Mothers may find much of sug- 
gestion cropping up as they consider this 
and devise some way out of what is a menace 
to the health of our daughters and the 
future usefuhiess of our sons. How may 
we simplify school education, retain what is 
best, cut off what is superfluous, and vitalize 
the whole? 

What shall our children learn about sor- 
row and death? When shall they be taken 
into the family confidence and begin to 
share the family anxieties? Do we shield 
them long enough? Do we burden them 
too soon? Can we keep from their eyes the 
shadow of death that lies over the world? 
Is it well that we should? Shall we not 
wisely let them know that all life rises from 
successive deaths; that we are here to pre- 
pare for the future life that is not fettered 
or handicapped, the life of the soul? 

These and other topics of gravest import, 
may be very profitably discussed in our 
councils. 

Then too we may think how our influence 
and our personality are to afi^ect the young 



